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ABOUT OPALS. 

The Opal as an Omen of I1].—History of Stones easy to trace.—A remark- 
able Gem. —Its Career.—The Duc de Nivernois.—Opals of Leopold II. 
and of Henrietta Maria.—Different Kinds of Stones.—Their Formation. 

T is hard to trace the association which has for some time 
caused the opal to be considered an unlucky stone. Sir Walter 

Scott in his novel of Anne of Geierstein of course branded it as 

such, but there is really no reason why it should be considered an 

omen of ill if placed in a bridal parure or as a gift to one’s be- 
trothed. Among the ancients the stone was considered as com- 
bining all the virtues and qualities of amethyst, ruby, and emerald, 
and there are innumerable and well-authenticated stories connected 
with it, romantic as though they had belonged to the Arabian 
Nights, while in certain 
collections the famous 





peared. Sibbi was arrested and flung into prison, his captors 
refusing to believe that he could not inform them what had become 
of the gem. 

Meanwhile the dervish had made his way through side streets 
to his own home, where, locking himself up in his private apart- 
ment, he studied the opal long and admiringly. He was Oriental 
enough to know something of its value, and to be captivated by its 
rare beauty, Red and blue, green and amber, lights shone in the 
heart of the exquisite stone, and moving it back and forth, the 
dervish for hours contemplated it with delight. When night fell 
he carried it to the house of a friend, himself a careful and 
scientific lapidary. The latter at once pronounced the stone an 
opal of exceeding value, but added that he knew of no individual 
in Cairo rich enough to purchase it. An Indian merchant whom 





opals figuring in these 
fascinating tales remain 
glowing evidences of the 
truth at least of the as- 
sertions made in regard 
to their wonderful rain- 
bow hues, their size, and 
formation. 

Nothing is easier to 
trace than a precious 
stone of great value, 
since every lapidary who 
understands his art 
knows the history and 
the peculiarities of every 
famous gem, and it is 
difficult to deceive a 
clever jeweller or his 
scientific assistants in 
regard to any stone of- 
fered them for sale or 
recutting. The lapidary 
working among his gems 
must feel the influence 
of their tradi- 
tions, associations, their 


various 


vague suggestiveness of 
a history full of romantic 
incidents ; but how pro- 
saic even their splendor 
seems when offered on 
the jeweller’s counter, 
set according to the pop- 


ular style of the day, to AN Mh 
some fashionable beau- MSN DUNO 
ty who regards them i ] 

only as valuable decora- wil 

tions, with no thought in 


of the mystery, the fas- 
cinating accidents or 
incidents, in the career 
of the gems she is ex- 
amining ! 

Only a few opals have 
obtained great celebrity. 
Of these the most fa- 
mous is one now sup- 
posed to be among the 
Russian crown jewels, 
the history of which 
teems with romantic in- 
terest, beginning about 
the year 1704, when it 
was discovered by a poor 
Arab near the ruins of 
Achoris. The man was 
engaged in laboring in 
the fields, and during 
the burning weather he 
passed his nights in 
the shadow of the cliffs 
which overlooked an 
empty cistern, disused 
for two thousand years, 
In this position, about 
daybreak one morning, 
he observed something 
far below him glittering 
brilliantly. Making his 
way down the chalky 
cliff, he moved aside 
some pieces of loose 
stone, to discover a rare 
gem which lay bathed in 
the first faint splendor 
of the morning, to whose 
awakening beams it re- 
sponded with a hundred 
shifting, varying lights. 
The Arab, like others of his race, had a superstitious awe of rare 
stones, but he knew that if sold in Cairo the gem might bring 
him a fortune. Concealing the stone in the bosom of his gown, 
he made his way to the great city, not without grave fears, how- 
ever, as to his own safety. But the desire for money overcame all 
other considerations, On reaching Cairo, Sibbi, the Arab, presented 
himself at a jeweller’s, and cautiously producing the stone, inquired 
its value. The tradesman’s first glance betrayed his suspicions, 
and Sibbi snatched the stone from the jeweller’s hand and rushed 
tumultuously from the shop. A ery of “Stop thief!” was set up; 





a crowd followed the unlucky man; but in the midst of the com- | 


motion an old dervish made his way close to the Arab, and whis- | 


pered to him to pass the stone secretly into his keeping. Sibbi 
acted promptly upon this suggestion; the dervish quickly disap- 
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piquancy of a French raconteur. Later than this it was purchased 
by the Russian Czar, and added, as we have intimated, to the 
crown jewels, where it may be seen at a distance on rare occasions 
—a gem of extraordinary purity and prismatic brilliancy, its fire 
and flash almost dimming the lustre of the diamonds near which 
it is placed. Where it originally came from is not, of course, 
known. Could it have been the famous opal lost amid the ruins 
of Alexandria two thousand years ago? The reservoir where the 
Arab found it was in use at that time, and it seems strange that 
so superb a gem, unless it had lain buried all that time, would 
not have been known to lapidaries in the East. Its career cer- 
tainly seems to have begun with its discovery by the peasant, but 
some previous history it unquestionably had. It has been con- 


| jectured that it might have been the celebrated opal of the Roman 


senator Nonnius, who 


was offered by Mark An- 
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they both knew was about to start for home the next day. 
own country opals were—and are—valued highly, and the mer- 
chant knew that as a speculation even the gem was worth pur- 
chasing. He readily gave the dervish a large sum for it, and by 
daybreak the next morning Sibbi was released from prison, and 
with his ‘share of the money established himself so well in trade 
that he died leaving a fine fund for charitable purposes to his 
native city. The opal, however, was destined to still further ad- 
ventures, 
ney, and the gem lost, to be discovered years later, and purchased 
by the French ambassdor at Cairo. 
hands of the famous Due de Nivernois, who, during his residence 
in London at the beginning of this century, was wont to show it to 
his guests, relating its singular history with all the vivacity and 


Later it passed into the | 


Piain VeLvet CLoak. 
Supplement, No. X., Figs. 40-44, 


In his | 


The merchant who purchased it was killed on his jour- | 





tony his freedom in re- 
turn for the gem, Non- 
nius, who chose an exile 
into Egypt, there lost the 
jewel so there is some 
foundation for this idea. 
Other famous opals are 
to be seen in French, 
German, and English 
collections, while among 
the crown jewels of Per- 
sia and in Indi tare some 
whose histories border 
upon the improbable, so 
full of inc ident, variety, 
and the marvellous are 








they. However, some 
are clearly authenti- 
cated. There is the opal 


which belonged to the 
Emperor Leopold IL, 
and also that of the 
Prince Potemkin in Rus- 
sia. Both of these gems 
have had careers worth 
recording. The latter for 
generations blazed in one 
of the eves of a Hindoo 
idol. Nadir Shah, the 
great Afghan conqueror, 
after the storming of 
Delhi, seized this gem, 
and some of his biogra- 
phers relate that on his 
return to Persia, after 
ordering innumerable 
executions, or perhaps 
slaughtering half an en- 
tire city, he would, calmly 
seating himself outside 
of his tent, range his col- 
lection of unset gems be- 
fore him, and gaze upon 
their splendid charms 
with all the delight of a 
connoisseur, and with the 
passionate enthusiasm of 
a genuine lover of the 
rare and beautiful, being 
moved to poetic feeling 
by the mystery, the weird 
suggestiveness, in the 
stones, so that he could 
let hours pass bv un- 
heeded while under the 
spell of their enchant- 
ment. But Nadir lost 
many of his jewel cask- 
ets, and among them the 
one containing this opal, 
which passed later into 
the hands of the Rus 
sian prince we have men- 
tioned. Henrietta Maria 
purchased one of the 
most famous opals in ex- 
istence, and parted with 
it for powder and guns 
enough to carry on her 
husband’s warfare a 
month. And the 
pective bride of an East 
Indian merchant 
to be sacrificed to a 
brute was rescued by an 
English officer from her 
cruel 
for a gem which he had 
inherited from his me- 
ther, and which was supposed to have originally been captured in 
an Indian war. As a curious kind of poetic justice seems to follow 
Oriental stones thus obtained, this jewel returned to its original 
position in the head of an idol in the East, and the bride lived 
and died in England, where her descendants are now resicent, the 
possessors of a fine English estate. Like other precious stones, 
the popularity of the opal fluctuates, the tide of fashion setting 
toward and from it, and accordingly governing to a certain extent 
its market value; yet the rarer species of opal can never become 
common, and will always bring a high price. Only one kind is 
highly prized. This, although at a direct glance appearing milky, 
has a play of extremely brilliant and varied colors, fiery and full 
of shifting lights. Violet, blue, green, yellow, and red appear as it 
were in a multitude of small fissures which reflect these colors 
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fate in exchange 
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with an intense vibrating power. The Oriental, 
the fire, and the common opal all present in dif- 
ferent degrees these qualities, but the first is of 
highest rank, and is sometimes called the noble 
gem Arabia, Ceylon, Saxony, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Mexico all furnish homes for the opal, but 
those from the East are considered the most pre- 
cious. The color of the Mexican opal is very 
strong, and it can be recognized by the intensely 
red tone of its flash, for which reason it is always 
spoken of as a fire opal, while that designated as 
the common opal is almost in every instance small 
and milky white, but with little glow or heat and 
sparkle. “To engrave upon opal is almost impos- 
sible, although the ancients acquired a most ar- 
tistic method of doing so. Moreover, cutting the 
stone in this way is supposed to injure its effect 
of light. Technically the opal is formed of sil- 
ica, having in its composition a certain quantity 
A scientist, M. Damour, has demon- 
strated that by applying sulphuric acid to the 
opal, organic matter is made evident, but the beau- 
tv dependent upon its prismatic colors is a mere 
physical accident. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrperr’s MAGAZINE, HArPER’s WEFKLY, 
cond HARrPER’s BAZAR may be had for the years 
1381, 1882, and 1883. 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly, Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


Those wishing to com- 


“It has such a variety of excellent reading 
and so many beautiful illustrations.” — Baltimore 
Methodist, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Icuvsrreaten Weerkry, 


Published October 21, contains two ve ry entertain- 
ing short stories, viz., 

“SAVED BY RED RIDING-HOOD,” 
by Paut Grant, and “ Fido,” by Stoxry Dayre; 
also Chapter VII. of the serial story ** Wakulla,” 
by Kink Monroe. 

Mrs. Sorpnme B. Herrick contributes an inter- 
esting article on “ Mosses,” with seven illustrations 
by the author ; Mrs. M. E. Sanasrer tel/s “ The 
Strange Story of Fritz Korner.” 

Among the artists represented in the number 
ave W. P. Sxyper, Miss Avice Barper, and C, D. 
WELDON. 

“HARD CUSTOMERS” 


ix a reproduction of J. G. Brown’s popular paint- 
ing by thatname, This issue also contains anoth- 
ev of the humorous series by Howarp PYLE now 
in COUrsE of publication, entitled “ The Rajah and 
th Fly.” 

SUBSCRIPTION Prior, $2 00 per YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harper's YounG Prorir 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW STORY. 


A new story, replete with thrilling interest, en- 
titled 


“LAZARUS IN LONDON,” 


by the pomndar novelist F. W. Rostxson, author of 
“The Man She Cared For,’ “ Grandmother's 
Money,” “ Mattie, A Stray,” “ The Black Speck,” 
etc., is begun in this number of Harrer’s Bazar. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY. 


{PECULATION upon what may be the 
KO peculiar features of the life to come is 
something that will probably be indulged 
in more or less by all who enjoy the present 
life, and even by those sad ones who are 
weary of it, and long for something in which 
they shall be recompensed for all the vexa- 
tions, anxieties, deprivations, and sorrows it 
has given them. This speculation has been 
rife ever since the world began, apparently. 
The Hindoos had an imaginary mountain for 
their heaven some two million miles high, 
and called Mera; the Greeks had a real 
mountain, Olympus, on the Thessalian bor- 
der, which presumably no living mortal had 
scaled; but a still higher heaven of the 
Hindoo, not to be measured by miles, was 
Nirvana, or practical nothingness. The He- 
brew words for heaven were suggested, it 
would seem, by the visible appearance of 
the firmament, as they imply height and 
cloudy expanse and similar significations. 
The Latin word celum refers to something 
hollowed out; and the Babylonish word 
Albordah again refers to a mountain, but 
this time with an attribute of human sym- 
pathy, the mountain of meeting, in which 
evidently is the same idea as in the Bible 
phrase of being “ gathered to one’s fathers.” 
Meanwhile the word heaven is an Anglo- 
Saxon word, and signifies something heaved 
up, and the derivation of the word Elysium 
is still unknown. 
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In carrying out the conceptions which 
they have attached to these words, in al- 
most every instance people have contrived 
a plan of life resembling the best they know 
in their own lives or in life on earth. Pla- 
to’s heaven, as described in Phedo, is in a 
region above the dissensions of the air, 
all things bloom and exist in su- 
preme life and brilliancy compared to the 
life of earth, and where the just lead holy 
lives purified by philosophy—a sort of ex- 
tended and exalted Academe. The classical 
poets gathered their fancies of future hap- 
piness into the Elysian Fields and the Isl- 
ands of the Blest, which were placed by 
them just over the verge of the western 
horizon in the under-world of the Atlantic, 
where the sun went down, and the blue 
depths of the Mediterranean led the eye on 
into infinity. The Vedas instructed their 
readers that the life to come was but an 
improvement of the life that is, transmigra- 
tion and the vast Nirvana being ideas of 
later growth and more complicated culture. 
The Persians looked for heaven across the 
eastern mountains, as every child thinks of 
the great world of living men and women 
and action that he is to enter by-and-by, 
when a man, as a place just over the hills. 
Why the Druses placed their heaven in China 
it would not be easy to say, except that 
China was always an unknown country, 
“from whose bourne no traveller returns,” 
perhaps because in that case none went. 
But the Druids, as the Hebrews did, set 
their house in the sky. The Hebrew hea- 
ven was the creation of a heaven of lofty 
poetry; it was in the firmament between 
the upper and lower waters, the body of a 
sapphire in its clearness, hung with stars 
resting on mountain-peaks, and above it the 
throne of the Almighty. It was still the 
Hebrew heaven when St. John saw the ce- 
lestial city “coming down from God, pre- 
pared as a bride for her husband,” the new 
Jerusalem, the apotheosis of the old one 
that he knew, the foundations garnished 
with precious stone, and the twelve gates 
twelve pearls. The Valhalla of the Scandi- 
navians continued the fighting and the 
feasting of the heroes; as the red Indian 
still chased the deer in happy hunting 
grounds beyond the grave. 

The heathen generally, and with but few 
exceptions, delineated heaven to himself as 
a spot where the sensual pleasures of this 
life had a perpetual existence heightened to 
the last power. We believers in the He- 
brew Bible, on the other hand, pictured it 
as a place or condition where the intellect- 
ual and moral pleasures of this sphere had 
their continuance and still further exalta- 
tion, although some of the later Jews held 
virtually to three heavens, the aerial, the 
sidereal, and the divine, founding their faith 
possibly upon the prophet Amos’s mystical 
declaration, “It is He that buildeth his sto- 
ries in the heaven.” 

That divine revelation gives no full ac- 
count of the details which may oceupy the 
life to come is probably, its teachers and 
interpreters would say, in order that we 
should be content not to seek to penetrate 
mysteries, and should occupy ourselves with 
the duties of the life we now live, cultiva- 
ting a loftier faith in consequence. But 
the restless mind will be constantly plum- 
ing its wings for that distant flight. It is 
apparent, too, that the life we have and 
know about through the medium of the 
senses is the one on which we raise the su- 
perstructure of the life to come which we 
would have. The little girl who wished to 
go down—to quite the opposite place—and 
play Sunday afternoons, evidently pictured 
heaven as a place of everlasting church and 
sermonizing, while SHELLEY carried out the 
gratification of his own imagination in his 


where 





“ Palace roof of cloudless nights! 

Paradise of golden lights— 

Deep, immeasurable, vast, 

Which art now, and which wert then— 
Of the present and the past, 

Of the eternal where and when, 
Presence-chamber, temple, home, 
Ever-canopying dome, 

Of acts and ages yet to come!” 


So far, we say, as we cling to divine reve- 
lation but little has been revealed to us of 
the positive action, time, and manner, still 
to use earthly terms, of existence on the 
unknown shores; and if we would have 
more, we are obliged to call upon our own 
invention, which, try as we may, can no 
more give us an idea of a heaven which 
shall be a radically new conception than it 
“an give us an idea of a new color—the lat- 
ter an absolutely impossible thing to con- 
ceive. There are shades of color which we 
do not see, we are told, our eyes being too 
imperfect ; and shall it need no more per- 
fect vision to see heaven ? 

Mr. WHITTIER once said to a friend, in 
speaking of some of those modern ideas 
which take the analogies of common life 
on earth, and, transferring them to the life 
above, give us gingerbread to eat in hea- 
ven, and other things to correspond, that 





he knew no reason why they should not 
have their pianos in heaven as well as their 
harps; yet, with all deference to the poet, 
a lofty imagination does not seem to re- 
quire it, and the introduction of such triv- 
ial detail makes one remember the wise old 
line that “Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” There have been few better sa- 
tires written than one which leans upon 
this very theme of peering and prying into 
the unknowable, made by HEIBERG, the 
Dane, and called “The Soul after Death.” 
In this he represents a shop-keeper, dying 
in Copenhagen, and from some lofty perch 
above witnessing his own burial and hear- 
ing the minister’s address; that done, he 
strolls up to the gates of heaven, which, 
after he has knocked and been refused ad- 
mission, he leaves for the Elysian Fields, 
where he is again repulsed. At last he set- 
tles down in a comfortable spot, where he 
finds newspapers, beer, tobacco, slander, all 
just exactly as it was in Copenhagen, and 
the only objection he could find to make to 
the place was its name: the name was Hell. 
And it strikes us that HEIBERG is as well 
informed about the one place as any of the 
illuminati and dreamers are about the oth- 
er. There are goed people of a high order 
of intellect left who believe that there are 
some things beyond the province of inves- 
tigation or of surmise; they are the hidden 
things of God; if they were to be known, 
they would have been uttered; at any rate, 
it seems to them as it did to ELinu, “Touch- 
ing the Almighty, we can not find Him out.” 
To minds like these there will always be a 
shrinking from the speculation that in- 
trudes feet with the dust of earth on them 
into holy places, as if it were a species of 
the same profanity that there was in the 
vulgar penetration into the Holy of Holies. 
They may 
“Trace with curions search the hidden cause 

Of Nature’s changes, and her various laws, 

Untwist her beauteous web, dissolve her charms, 

And hunt her to her elemental forms ;” 
but when they approach the future, which 
has been left veiled, they remember that 
there is One “who doeth great things, past 
finding out.” 





HOME AGAIN. 


F it is pleasant and profitable to go away 

from home and change the scene and the 
point of view, to make new friends and see 
new faces and landscapes, it is no less delight- 
ful to return and assume the old habits that 
are dear to us from long acquaintance, to take 
up the old threads of social intercourse, of 
household cares, to see old friends, and ex- 
change confidences and adventures and re- 
cipes for new dishes, and hints for new toi- 
lettes. Wereturn toourduties with new vig- 
or and interest—duties which have lost some- 
thing of their commonplaceness from tempo- 
rary disuse, and we wonder that wecouldever 
have found them irksome and tedious. What 
a recreation it is, after days speut in monunt- 
ain climbing, in wooded solitudes, or on the 
sea, to turn to the autumn shopping and 
the engrossing question of new toilettes, 
to resume our music, our studies, to look in 
at the studios or the art exhibitions, and 
see how our favorite artists have improved 
the shining hours; and what a pleasure, aft- 
er the boarding-house table, to order one’s 
own bill of fare, and to exchange a single 
room and a public parlor for the range of 
one’s own house! The conveniences of 
home never seemed half so convenient be- 
fore, the view from our windows has a 
charm which familiarity had perhaps over- 
looked, and which we seem to rediscover; 
our next neighbors, with whom, it may be, 
we have never exchanged a syllable, be- 
come objects of great interest to us, as if 
they had just moved in, while the very serv- 
ants never seemed so like intimate friends 
or near relations. We appreciate the priv- 
ileges of home, to which custom had made 
us blind or indifferent, the privilege of ris- 
ing and breakfasting at our own sweet will, 
of talking or being silent without our 
mood oceasioning remark, of not living and 
breathing in public, where our clothes, our 
English, our appetite, our manners, our com- 
plexion, our fancy-work, and our mail are 
under daily and hourly criticism. Many 
people return to their every-day living and 
thinking in low spirits, while others arrive 
in rare good-humor, ready to take up their 
burdens and make light of them, to believe 
they were really not half so heavy as they 
thought—people to whom the very shabbi- 
ness of their home is precious in a way, and 
who persuade themselves it is not, after all, 
quite so shabby as they had pictured it; 
but to the faint-hearted everything looks a 
little more dingy than when they left, the 
street more narrow than they remembered 
it, the neighborhood less aristocratic, the 
neighbors more unsocial and uneultured, 
the servants more aggressive, and the grass- 
hopper a burden. Having dropped their 
cares, they are loath to pick them up, and 
almost regret the vacation which should 








have invigorated them and sent them home 
attuned in spirit to their duties, while they 
inveigh against fortune for not making it 
perpetual. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorrESPONDENT.] 


FIPHE recent meeting of the United States Su- 

preme Court in the Capitol Building in Wash- 
ington, for the first time after the long vacation, 
which began, as usual, in May, has called forth 
comments upon the fact that several of its pre- 
sent members will soon be eligible for retirement, 
if they choose to avail themselves of the privilege. 
It is optional with them whether, at the age of 
seventy years, if they have previously served in 
that court at least ten years, they will retire or 
not. Their salaries are the same after retire- 
ment as before. Justice Bradley was seventy 
years old in 1883, and has served since 1870, but 
prefers to work as long as possible. The late 
ex-Justice Swayne felt also that he would prefer 
to earn his salary as long as his health permitted, 
so did not retire until 1881, when he was seventy- 
six years old, and had been one of the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court within a few 
months of twenty years. He died in New York 
city last June. As is so often the case with those 
who have for years had regular occupation, his 
health after his retirement suffered from the loss 
of it. 

During the cool summer just passed reference 
was often made to the bitterly cold year, 1816, 
generally known in records of meteorological 
phenomena as “the year without a summer.” 
Since coolness in the human temperature is sup- 
posed to be a concomitant of a calm, dispassion- 
ate mind, which would be capable of that impar- 
tiality and freedom from prejudice essential to 
the character of a “ just and upright judge,” it is 
a little singular that it was in the year 1816, so 
remarkable for its frigidity even during its June 
and July, that three of the present Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court were born, These 
three are Chief Justice Waite, Justice Miller, who 
served longer in that court than any of its pre- 
sent members—that is, since 1862—and Justice 
Field, who assumed his present position in 1863. 

When the attention of Chief Justice Waite was 
lately called to the fact that he and two of his 
associates were born in the exceptionally cold 
year, he said, merrily, “Shall we say that cold 
summers are good for making judicial timber ?” 

It is proper to say that though born in so cold 
a season, three warmer-hearted men than these 
three Justices could not be found. 

Ex-Justice David Davis, of Illinois, who re- 
signed as a Justice of the Supreme Court to be- 
come a Senator, Judge MacArthur, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and the late 
Senator Anthony, were each born in 1815, and 
Judge Wylie, of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a year earlier; so the years 
1814, 1815, and 1816 seem to have been remark- 
able for the advent of those destined to be asso- 
ciated in high places in Washington, especially in 
courts of law. 

Ex-Justice David Davis says that since his re- 
tirement from the bench he has never opened a 
law-book but once, and then to look up a refer- 
ence as a favor to a friend. 

Judge MacArthur says he will retire next Janu- 
ary, as he will then be entitled to do, since he 
will be seventy years old, and he will follow Judge 
Davis’s example and eschew law-books there- 
after. He has a book of his own on a subject 
totally foreign to his profession now in press, and 
is preparing his materials for another on an equal- 
ly diverse subject. 

The main entrance to the United States Senate- 
chamber was draped in black longer than the 
customary thirty days for Senator Anthony, the 
senior Senator in length of service in that body. 
Having served (before his illness last spring hast- 
ened him from Washington) three months in his 
fifth consecutive term in the Senate, his years of 
continuous service there were exceeded only by 
those of Thomas H. Benton, who lived to com- 
plete the thirty years of Senatorial duties which, 
had Senator Anthony survived to finish the term 
to which he had been elected, would have been 
the period of his attendance in the Senate. 

Instances of election to five successive terms 
in the Senate are very rare indeed. William R. 
King, of Alabama, served from October 28, 1819, 
until he resigned in 1844. He was elected five 
times in succession, and again began a term as 
Senator in 1848, and resigned in 1853, after be- 
ing elected Vice-President, which office he did not 
live to fill. Like the late Senator Anthony, he 
was several times elected President pro tem. of 
the Senate. John Gaillard, of South Carolina, 
served twenty-one consecutive years in the Sen- 
ate, from January 31, 1805, until his death, in 
Washington, February 26, 1826. He was more 
frequently elected President pro tem. of the Sen- 
ate than any other who has ever filled that place. 
He was elected to preside over the Senate in the 
Eleventh, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Congresses. 

Senator Morrill, of Vermont, is at present writ- 
ing about to be elected to his fourth term in the 
Senate, and before entering that body he served 
in the House of Representatives. Charles Sum- 
ner was serving his fourth term in the Senate 
when he died in 1874, having been continuously 
in the Senate since 1851, making twenty-three 
years of consecutive service. 

One of the most remarkable instances of long 
continuance in Congress has rarely been men- 
tioned of late years. It was that of Nathaniel 
Macon, of North Carolina, who served in House 
and Senate thirty-seven years in all. He was 


eleven times successively elected to the House of 
Representatives, beginning his service in 1791, 
and ending in 1815, when elected to the Senate, 
in which he served until he declined to do so 
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longer in 1828. He was Speaker of the House of 
Representatives from 1801 to 1806, being three 
times elected to that office. 

John Quincy Adams (then President) mentions 
in his diary, May 19, 1828, that Senator Ma- 
con, of North Carolina, called on that day to take 
leave of him, fearing he might not be able to do 
so at the close of the session, and added that he 
was “the oldest member of Congress” (meaning 
in length of service), “ having been without inter- 
ruption in that body, House or Senate, from the 
year 1791 to the present day. He was for sever- 
al years Speaker of the House, and has been re- 
peatedly elected President pro tem. of the Sen- 
ate. He was again elected to that office last 
Thursday, but declined on account of increasing 
deafness. It is said to be now his intention to 
retire from public life, and he is not expected to 
attend even at the next session of Congress.” 

One of the oldest officers in the army is Gen- 
eral David Hunter, who is now eighty-two years 
of age, and was graduated at West Point in 1822. 
At his own request he was retired in 1865. He 
is a grandson of Richard Stockton, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. He has in his 
residence in Washington a handsome table made 
of cherry-wood grown on the estate of his grand- 
father in New Jersey. It was made on that place 
over one hundred years ago. He also has solid 
silver lined with gold, with the coat of arms of the 
Stockton family on it, which was given his wife 
when they were married. The silver (which is a 
tea service) is over one hundred years old. 

Justice Miller and his wife, daughter, and grand- 
daughter during their summer trip went within the 
arctic circle on the Northwest coast. They went 
two hundred miles north of Alaska; and though 
when there it was the middle of August, and 
the nights had grown longer than in June, they 
could read fine print by daylight as late as eleven 
p.m. Mrs. Miller brought home with her many 
choice souvenirs of travel, among them a Russian 
samovar of burnished brass and sugar bowl, both 
believed to be over one hundred years old. They 
are presumed to have been brought there and 
used by one of the Russian Governors of Alaska 
before that Territory was purchased by the United 
States. Russia kept up far more state when she 
was in possession there than our country has done, 
or is likely to do. 

In France it is thought to bring good luck if a 
mother wears set in a ring the first tooth her first- 
born son loses. Mrs. Hitt, the wife of Repre- 
sentative Hitt, who was in Paris with her hus- 
band during his diplomatic service there, has in 
a ring, with a ruby on each side, a tooth lost by 
her little son (her eldest), who has since died, 
No one could tell without being informed first 
what the glistening little white stone is which 
somewhat resembles a very white opal, though 
having, of course, no prismatic colors in it. 

Mr, Terashima, the last Japanese Minister, 
whose health compelled him to return home, is in 
Japan now in improved health. He really suf- 
fered seriously while here with unmistakable 
homesickness, 

His predecessor, Mr. Yoshida, who was so long 
Minister at Washington, and has more than one 
child born in this country, is now in the govern- 
ment service in Japan. His wife, who while here 
assumed the style of dress worn by our ladies, 
has since her return to Japan resumed the fash- 
ions of her country-women in dress, 

Washington has suffered so severely from dry 
weather since the last of July that the records 
are being searched for instances of similar 
droughts in that city. We have lately found the 
following, which seems to indicate that during 
John Quincy Adams’s administration heavy rains 
were very rare indeed. John Quincy Adams 
says in his diary, May 21, 1828: “For the first 
time, I believe, in more than three years that I 
have resided in this house’—. e., the President’s 
house—“ I was confined the whole day to it by un- 
ceasing rain. It abridges somewhat the number 
of my visitors.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S CLOTHING. 
BUSINESS SUITS. 

USINESS suits are made of checks or fine 

stripes in rich shades of brown or blue. The 
coat may be cut-away and fastened by three or 
four buttons, or it may be in sack shape. The 
vest is high, and the trousers are easier than 
those of last season, yet not loose. For travel- 
ling are sack suits of Cheviot. 


MORNING SUITS, 


Morning suits for semi-dress and for visiting 
have a four-buttoned cut-away coat, with small 
turned-over collar, made of diagonal or of cork- 
screw cloth either black, brown, or blue. The vest 
may be of the same cloth or else of spotted ma- 
terial different from the coat. Brown is very 
fashionable for the morning coat and vest, with 
dark striped cassimere trousers. 


DAY DRESS SUITS. 


Day dress suits for receptions and weddings 
that take place in the daytime have a double- 
breasted Prince Albert frock-coat of very fine 
diagonal cloth, either black or blue, with a vest 
of the same cloth, and dark striped trousers. The 
turned-over lapels of frock-coats are faced with 
silk, The pantaloons are usually dark gray, 
but may be made of cloth like that of the coat, 
and trimmed with braid on the sides. Both this 
suit and the morning suit are appropriate for 
church, 

EVENING DRESS SUITS. 


For evening dress suits broadcloth is less used, 
and in its place are fine diagonals and crépe 
cloths (which are finely repped) for the entire 
suit. The vest is cut very low and fastened by 
three or four buttons; the low swallow-tail coat 








does not fasten, and its new feature is a collar of 
silk. The vest is sometimes rounded out in heart- 
shape, and both vest and coat are finished on the 
edges with fine cord. White Marseilles vests are 
sometimes used instead of the black vest. The 
trousers are cut to fit rather easier and have two 
small braids down the sides. 


OVERCOATS. 


Overcoats for autumn and winter are single- 
breasted sack shapes reaching to the knee. They 
are made of soft pliable beaver cloths, such as 
Elysian and fur beavers, either blue, gray, or 
black, with a velvet collar, and are edged with 
velvet or with cloth binding. Driving coats are 
of light drab or brown kerseys. Very dressy 
frock overcoats of medium length are made of 
Elysian beavers. Plaid Cheviot and homespun 
ulsters are stylish when made with three seams 
in the straight sack shape, with a cape and hood, 
but no belt, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 


Shirt fronts retain the plain shield shape, and 
are made of three smooth thicknesses of linen, 
with merely some cords or tucks or stitching 
each side of the stud buttons. Standing collars 
are very high straight bands, with the fronts 
barely meeting, or else diagonally lapped, or per- 
haps curved out slightly. Fashionable young 
men are reviving the English collar with the 
points in front pressed back flatly, but the turn- 
ed-down collars worn as négligé during the sum- 
mer are entirely abandoned at this season. Cuffs 
are straight bands that meet, and are fastened 
by linked sleeve-buttons. 


SCARFS, NECK-TIES, ETC. 


Dark satins and repped silks with small figures 
are used for the folded and puffed scarfs that 
are worn with morning and business suits ; these 
are broad enough to cover all that part of the 
shirt bosom not concealed by the vest. With more 
dressy frock-coats lighter ties of these shapes are 
used, also narrower ties that appear to have been 
knotted by the wearer. White twilled silk, pale 
gray, and lavender knotted scarfs of this kind 
are now seen at afternoon entertainments. With 
evening suits very narrow white lawn ties are 
used with a small stiff bow that comes ready- 
made, while the searf is fastened in the back by 
a buckle or cords, 


HOSIERY, HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC, 


Dark socks are worn on all occasions, brown, 
blue, and black being the favorite colors. Solid 
colors are preferred to stripes, and the only con- 
trast used is in the slight clocks on the 
Narrow hems, hem-stitched, and with the 
or monogram done in script, are on the hand- 
kerchiefs carried on dress occasions. For every- 
day use and for those who like color there are 
limes, dashes, or blocks of brown, blue, red, or 
buff, done in the hems, or else the entire hem is 
colored, White satin surah mufflers in rich bro- 
caded patterns are worn inside the overcoat to 
protect dress suits. Dark blue, golden brown, or 
cardinal red mufflers of heavy silk are shown for 
day wear. 


sides. 
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SHOES. 


The buttoned calf-skin gaiters used as walking 
shoes have wider toes, rounded but not pointed, 
with thick soles and low heels. For dress shoes 
are buttoned gaiters of patent-leather, with fine 
kid or cloth tops. Pumps are little used. 


GLOVES. 


Dark brown and red tan (not yellowish tan) 
gloves with wide stitching of self-color or black 
on the back are worn on the street. Pearl-col- 
ored—not white—gloves are seen at afternoon 
weddings worn by men who follow English fash- 
ions, but there is no fixed rule about gloves for 
dress occasions either in the day or evening, as 
most men prefer to carry their gloves in their 
hands rather than upon them. 


HATS. 


Silk hats worn on dress occasions in the day- 
time are higher and less bell-shaped in the crown, 
being, indeed, almost straight; the brim is curled 
in a new way,and is widely bound. The un- 
dress hat for general wear is a felt Derby, either 
black or brown, with round crown and heavily 
rolled brim like that on silk hats. Young men 
wear lower crowns with narrower brims, while 
for middle-aged and elderly men are larger Der- 
by hats. Crush hats fer evening are shown in 
silk, satin, or merino in the new straight shapes 
described as dress hats for the street. - 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Boys from four to seven years of age wear kilt 
suits with very full pleated skirts and jackets 
that are shaped into the figure more closely than 
those worn by larger boys. The single-breasted 
jacket is fastened by five buttons, and is cut away 
below. It has patch pockets on the sides, a slit 
for a breast pocket, and has no collar, as it is to 
be worn with a large linen collar either round or 
in sailor shape. The side pleats of the kilt are 
narrower than they have been of late, and the 
front wide space may be trimmed in cross rows 
of braid either of silk or mohair. For best suits 
are velveteens, or else diagonal or corkscrew 
cloths, in very dark blue, brown, green, or dahlia. 
shades, or black. Straight lines of braid of two 
widths may follow the edges of the lower part of 
jackets of these suits, and extend up two side 
seams with curves at the top, while in front they 
are in crosswise rows in military style. For ev- 
ery-day suits there are Scotch Cheviots, checked 
English cassimeres, and French cloths in faney 
plaids, with some plain colored twills that are ei- 
ther drab, gray, brown, or other quiet color, with 
flat braid bindings and no other ornaments. Small 
short trousers of the material are used with the 





ferred with the first kilt skirts, and the kilt must 
be quite long, so that only the dark stockings are 
seen above the buttoned shoes. Shirt waists are 
worn by boys until they are eleven years of age, 
and these have a wide linen collar that comes 
over the jacket, six or eight tucks or box pleats in 
front and back, and a belt which is sewed on out- 
side an eighth of a yard above the edge, on which 
are eight buttons corresponding to eight button- 
holes inside the belt of the kilt. Long black, 
brown, or blue ribbed stockings and buttoned 
or laced shoes without heels are worn by these 
little fellows. A large colored cravat bow is worn, 
and is held in place by an elastic that passes un- 
der the collar. Polo caps and jockey caps with 
visors and a round crown of six gores with a 
button in the centre are made of the velveteen or 
cloth of their suits. Overcoats to wear with kilt 
suits are very long Newmarket shapes reaching 
below the calf. They are double-breasted, and 
buttoned to the neck with two collars, the upper 
collar of velvet and the second one of the cloth 
of the coat. They are made of plain castor bea- 
vers, of brown, blue, or dahlia shades. 


SUITS WITH SHORT TROUSERS. 


Suits with short trousers put on boys seven or 
eight years of age are made of rough Scotch 
goods in cross-bars of gray, blue, and stylish yel- 
low-brown shades, also French cassimeres of 
blue-green checks, and Scotch homespuns that 
have a melange of colors and a very rough sur- 
face. Belted blouses are stylish for such suits, 
and are made with two or three box pleats in 
front and back. The belts can be taken off, as 
they are only passed through straps on the side 
seams and buttoned in front, and a leather belt 
of light color may be substituted. For boys only 
seven or eight years old these blouses button 
straight to the neck, and are worn with a large 
linen collar, but for older boys they have a small 
notched collar like that on men’s morning coats. 
The short trousers come just below the knees, 
are straight (that is, not gathered), and have 
three horn buttons with eves on the outside seam 
at its end. For the smallest boys these trousers 
open on the sides, while for larger boys they are 
buttoned in front. Jackets to wear with the 
first short trousers are made similar to those 
worn with kilt skirts, that is, they are single- 
breasted, and have two back forms with a dart 
beginning in the armholes, but the back forms 
are straighter, so as not to fit closely to the fig- 
ure. At the age of nine years boys attain to the 
dignity of vests, and their jackets have a narrow 
rolled collar, which may be plain, or else faced 
with silk; the edges of such jackets are bound, 
but the sleeves are merely stitched; the pockets 
have flaps. The vests have no collars, and the 
trousers are plain, unless a broad stripe of braid 
is down the outside seam. Their long Newmar- 
ket overcoats of the stylish yellow-brown cloths 
have the short waist defined by two buttons, and 
are open below these down the middle of the 
back. Pea-jackets are worn by boys from seven 
to twelve years of age, either over a jacket for 
greater warmth, or else they are the only coat 
worn, These are short, round, double-breasted 
jackets that button to the neck and have a vel- 
vet collar and bound edges. They are made of 
chinchilla, Elysian, or fur beavers. 


SUITS WITH LONG TROUSERS. 


Youths in their teens put on long trousers and 
have a distinctive style of dress until they are 
seventeen. They wear cut-away jackets with the 
Derby back, that is defined by two buttons and 
an open lap on the middle seam, or else the 
broad English back forms are used with slits up 
two of the seams. For their best suits of crépe 
cloth or diagonals these coats fasten by three 
buttons, curve away to show the vest beneath, 
and have pockets with flaps ; the collar is rolled, 
but the vest has no collar; the trousers may have 
binding down the sides. Their every-day suits 
of Scotch Cheviots have the fronts fastened lower 
by five buttons. 

Puffed scarfs of dark satins of plain colors are 
worn by boys of ten years and upward, and when 
in their teens they have standing collars like 
those worn by men. High Derby hats are worn 
by youths, or else soft felt hats with the brim 
two inches wide, and very widely bound. Their 
walking shoes are of calf-skin, buttoned or laced, 
with heavy soles and low heels; for dress they 
are of patent-leather, with kid or cloth tops. 
Elysian or chinchilla beaver overcoats are made 
very long and straight, with single-breasted fly 
fronts ; sometimes caps are made of the cloth of 
the overcoat in the new polo shape that has a 
fuller crown made of six gores. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Evrratt Brotuers; Louis Hansen; James R. 
Frankuin & Co.; R. Duntap & Co.; D. D. You- 
MANS; and Graze & McCrerpy. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Aveustus Hemenway, of Boston, has 
given a hundred thousand dollars to the cause 
of the education of the freedmen. 

—The mother of ANNE WHITNEY, the poet and 
sculptor, has just celebrated her one-hundredth 
birthday in health and sound mind. 

Dr. 8. P. TUCKERMAN, the musical compos- 
er, who has been in America during the summer, 
has spent the greater part of the last ten years 
in Europe. 

—Mr. Emmons BLAINg, who is to marry the 
daughter of Mr. MEDILL, the editor of the Chica- 
go Tribune, is short and thickset, with a swarthy 
face, a piercing dark eye, a genial smile, and 
charming manners. 

—Mr. Fevtx MoscHeELes brings with him fin- 
ished portraits of Ropert BrowninG and Mr. 
STANLEY to adorn his studio. 

—Colonel HiGe@rnson’s love of physical sports 
and his belief in them probably originated in 
the fact that one of his earliest recollections is 
of standing at his father’s gateway, in what is 





kilt skirts of larger boys, but drawers are pre- { now Kirkland Street, Cambridge, and seeing 





the forms of young men climbing, twisting, and 
twirling aloft in the open playground opposite, 
the triangular field called the Delta, which ap- 
pears to be, from this, the first gymnasium of 
Harvard University. 

—Mr. Joun G. WHITTIER recently received 
from Signor J. H. Barer, of Naples, a touching 
appeal to be published in behalf of the cholera 
sufferers in that unfortunate city. 

—Professor Fei_ton’s * Titian” has been lent 
to the Metropolitan Art Museum, at the request 
of General Di CEsNoLa, to remain there for a 
year. 

—From the coming of the May-flower to the 
turning of the autumn leaves floral offerings have 
been sent to the grave of Dr. HOLLAND from all 
parts of New England. 

—A new eyelid has been given to Engineer 
SEXTON, who ran a train through a sea of burn- 
ing oil, and it is hoped that the same operation 
will be successful on the other eye. 

—Miss Hor Kine Ena, daughter of a promi- 
nent Christian Chinaman at Foo-Chow, whose 
family was the second one in the empire to em- 
brace Christianity, has been lately admitted to 
the Ohio Wesleyan College. She is seventeen, 
and intends to study medicine and practice in 
China. 

—SarAn BERNHARDT being a Dutch subject, 
and M. DAMALA a Greek, and their marriage 
having taken place in London, there is no mar- 
riage under French law, and consequently there 
can be no divorce even if they want one. 

—The Mayor of Lichtield, England, invites 
correspondence as to whether it is best to cele 
brate Dr. JouNson’s death centenary in Decem- 
ber of this year, and if so, how, 

—The twelve bottles of Rosenwein given to 
GoerTue in 1823 by the city of Bremen were the 
most costly present ever received by mortal, it 
is said. The wine was made in 1624, being at 
that early time worth sixty reichsthaler the ox- 
hoft (an old measure), which, being estimated at 
compound interest, makes each bottle worth 
twenty-two million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, if you please. 

—It is twenty-four years since we all ran out 
to see the Prince of Wales, and now his son is 
coming. 

—General BuTLER has worn the same style of 
clothes for twenty vears. 

—A gown in which every pleat of the skirt 
was of a different color was worn by Mrs. JoHn 
Woop lately on the stage of a London theatre. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE long since made it a rule to 
give thirty-two bites in chewing a piece of meat, 
and brought his children up to do the same, 
We are afraid it speaks poorly for Mrs. GLap- 
STONE'S marketing. 

—The celebrated “alienist’” Morravu pe Tours 
used to declare that genius was a nervous disease, 

—General ROEBLING, the engineer of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, recentiy crossed it for the first time. 

—At Miss Lanier’s wedding in Lenox to Mr. 
APPLETON some five hundred of the New York 
and Newport circle attended; the bride’s dress 
was of white satin, the court train lined with 
silver brocade, old duchesse point and diamonds 
enhancing its beauty. 

—ADOLPH SuTRo is to give the city of San 
Francisco a public library to cost several hun- 
dred thousand dollars 

—Ex-President Woonsgy, of Yale, is in his 
eighty-fourth year. 

—Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S housein Athens, called by 


| him a cottage, is a large square marble mansion 


crowned with groups of marble statues. 














The 
interior has spacious and lofty rooms richly fres- 
coed and full of his antiquities. 

—Mr. Joun G. Garnett, the great railroad 
manager, never recovered from the shock of his 
wife’s death, which undoubtedly hastened his 
own. He usually had her beside him in his of 
fice, giving it « home-like appearance, and she 
was of great assistance in his business. 

~Ireland is herself ruled immediately by two 
Englishmen, but she has given CANNING, ELGIN, 
LAWRENCE, Mayo, NorTHBROOK, LyTToON, Rip- 
ON, and DUFFERIN to rule India. 

—Dr. ABERNETHY, Of Rutherford College in 
North Carolina, has educated thirteen hundred 
men free of expense during the last thirty-one 
years. 
~ Mr. T. J. Proctor, of Santa Rosa, Califor- 
nia, vouches for the truth of the statement that 
a single red-wood tree furnished all the timber 
for one of the largest churches in the State, and 
sixty thousand shingles besides. 

—Commodore 8. B. Luce, who has been made 
President of the new Naval War College, is of 
the medium height, quite thin and muscular, 
with a sprinkling of gray in his brown side 
whiskers, end with one of the pleasantest of 
faces and most genial of smiles to be found. 

—The lightning which, a week or so since, 
struck the house of Mr. Jesse Kine, at Rayn- 
ham, Massachusetts, knocked several people in 
it insensible, and printed the picture ofa neigh- 
boring tree on the shoulder of his daughter. 

—M. De LEssePs announces that on the first 
of next March there is to be a grand ceremony 
on the Isthmus of Panama, formally inaugurating 
the canal works, and it is intended it shall rival 
the splendor of the old Spanish féles in those 
latitudes. 

—Sir Moses Monrerrore, who has just at- 
tained his hundredth year, has renewed his usual 
three years’ engagement with his private secre- 
tary for another three years. 

—Mr. WasHineton McLean, formerly of Cin- 
cinnati, has bought the SicKLes house, on La- 
fayette Square in Washington, for his winter 
residence. It was the house of the Barton 
Key-SicK.es tragedy. 

—In the great Industrial Exposition at New 
Orleans Mrs. Jutta WaRD Howe will be at the 
head of the department of women’s work. 

—Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT recently cross- 
ed the continent from New York to San Francis- 
co, banqueting there, and returning, all in thir- 
teen days. 

—Mr. Frovupe, the historian, has announced 
that he thinks he could do without dukes. 

—A window has been given to the new Hollis 
Strect Church in Boston, to be called the “ John 
Pierpont Window,” by Mr. Morean, the Lon- 
don banker, and his brother, the former a son- 
in-law of the poet PrerPonr. 

—Mrs. Kinsey, the sister of Mrs. Secretary 
CHANDLER, who aids her sister largely in re- 
ceiving company, was formerly celebrated as the 
beautiful Lizzie Have, Senator Joun P. HALe’s 
daughter.. Much of her beauty and all of her 
sweetness remain, and she is greatly beloved. 
Her husband is a wealthy clergyman near West 
Point. 
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Embroidered are slashed, and a vel- 
A vet ribbon is drawn 
Scarf for Upright 4 _ in and out between 


Piano. 

Tue ground for this 
searf, which is two 
yards long and sur- 
rounded with an em- 
broidered border, is 
black cloth. The bor- 
der is partly appliqué 
and partly needle em- 


the bars. 


Pompadour Bag. 

Tuis bag is usually 
of plush or satin of 
some dark rich color, 
lined with paler sat- 
in of a neutral tint. 





TutLe anp Lace Cap. 
For pattern and description see 
‘ Suppl., No. VI, Figs. 21 and 22. 
Lace Car. 

For description see Supplement. 


In our model the materials are 
Titian red plush and mastic 
gray satin. A straight piece 
eight inches and a half wide 
and twenty-two inches long 
forms the bag; this is folded 
through the middle, and sewed 
up at the sides to within four 
inches of the top. Where the 
seam ends a double drawing- 
string of ribbon is run in, the 


broidery in silk. The outline design 
is given in Fig. 538, Supplement. The 
star-shaped figures are applied in 
gold colored silk serge, edged with a 
double couching, a thread each of 
bronze and of yellow filoselle sewed 
down together in yellow silk. The 
surface is worked in bronze, yellow, 
light and dark blue, and red. The 
scrolls between are outlined in chain 


























Fie. L—P Ps ¢ ss ends knotted together on each 
sech tn bronee silk. and filled wi in g. 1.—PIAN y YER IN SMYRNA- . : » handles 
rise in bees silk, ~ i ~ d whee Lapy’s CHEMISETTE. eva “TSee Figs be mr : wa ? ge 709.) Boy’s Sartor Couar. side forming the handles. The 
eather-stitching In yellow ; 1@ DUdGS . tak . Lee PISS. & é c a 2 (Us. 2 as . is F; > > 7 i- 
, . = Seog ue ©"), — For pattern and description see Supple- : z ss For pattern and description see Supple- front is ornamented with a di 
olive tipped with pink. Bronze silk ment, No, XIL., Figs, 49 and 50. 


ment, No, XIIL., Figs. 51 and 52. agonal band of applied Spanish 





Fig. 1.—Dress Trimminc.—Two-tuirps SIZE. 


Fig. 2.—Dress Triumminc.—Two-tuirps Size. 





soutache is sewed down for the straight EmpromereD ScarF ror Upricut PIANo. embroidery, which is worked in colored silks and gold on a ground 
lines on each side, and the feather- For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 53. of écru scrim canvas. The design traced on the linen is outlined 
stitching is in yellow silk. Finer fea- in gold cord, which is sewn down with wide button-hole stitches in 
ther-stitching of the same color out- colored silks, the cord being drawn out at intervals to form loops, 
lines the scallops at the outer edge, which are linked 
which inclose radiating stitches in blue to adjacent loops 
and yellow. The cover is lined with or edges, As the 
farmer’s satin, and trimmed with pom- ground is cut away 
pon tassels at the corners, from around the 
flowers and leaves 
of the design these 
linked picots will 
form a net-work 
against the plush 
ground. The de- 
sign is worked over 
in colored silks, and 
when cut out is ap- 
plied on the plush, 
with a second gold 
cord sewn along 
the outer scalloped 
edges with button- 
hole stitches that 
catch into those of 
the outlining cord. 
Silk pompon tassels 
are fastened to the 
lower corners of the 
bag. 


Piano Stool 
with Cover in 
Smyrna-Work. 

Figs. 1-3. 


Ovr model is a 













Dress Trimmings. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Among the vari- 

ous flat trimmings of 

braid, ete., now in 
vogue are several nov- 
el combinations of the 
dress material with 
braid or velvet rib- 
bon. In the trimming 
shown in reduced size 
in Fig. 1 strips of the 
cloth of which the 
dress is made are 
slashed perpendicu- 
larly to form narrow 
even strips, which are 
kept together at the 
uncut edge along each 
side. Braid of the 
same width and color 
interwoven with gold 
or silver is plaited in 
and out of the cloth 
strips, and the edge 
on each side is turned 
down and stitched to 





resemble a piping Puan AND Strivep Woon Dress.—Front. square, solidly con- 
For Fig. 2 the strips [For Back, see Fig. 1, on Page 709. nade hed Ree of 
f dress material are ‘RISt AN y ? : Cur Pattern, No. 3648: Basque, OvER- mepebenr Mendy dies 
of dress mi al a Frist anp PLarin Woot Dress.—Back. = Saree anh Garey. 30’ Cars RACH cushioned seat, over 
first provided with [For Front, see Fig. 2, on Page 709. s , AND Skirt, 2 (NTS EACH. 


which is laid a thick 
Smyrna -work rug. 
A puff of the plush 
covering is visible below the rug at the corners. Smyrna-work, 
the details of which have been illustrated in a former number, 
is a hand-worked imitation of the thick Oriental rugs. The 
ground is a special kind of canvas with very coarse meshes, and 


machine-worked lines Cut Parrern, No. 3649: PoLonaise 
and eyelets in silk of AND PLEATED Skirt, 25 Cents EACH. 


a bi ight contrasting For pattern and description see Supple- 
color, after which they ment, No. L., Figs. 1-7. 


For description see Supplement, 
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Case ror PiayrnG-Carps, with TaBLets. a a aE 
ee Supplement, Frist Vervet CLroak.—Cur Parrern, No. 3650: Price, 25 Cents. 
cr, 26. 


For embroidery design 
No, VIIL., Fig. 26 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 45-48, Pompapour Baa. 
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the wool used in the work is of a corresponding thick- 
ness. It is cut into short lengths about four inches long, 
which are folded through the middle and knotted into the 
canvas with a bone crochet needle. These details are 
illustrated in Bazar No, 13, Vol. XVII. The design in 
symbols together with a description of the symbols is 
given in Fig. 2, on this page, and another design, which 
may be substituted if preferred, is given in Fig. 8. Each 
of the tufts made in the manner described represents one 
symbol of the design. The cover is lined with serge, and 
finished with ball tassels at the corners. 


Case for Playing-Cards, with Tablets. 
See illustration on page 708. 
Tuts case is in three compartments, two on the front, 
each large enough to hold a pack of cards, and one higher 
It is covered 


on the back, to contain a pad and pencil. 


CrocueT SHoutper Caper, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 13-16. 
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Fig. 1.—Apron For Girt From 5 To 
10 Years orp.—Cur Partern, No. 





3646: 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. 1V., Figs. 17 and 18, 


over with plush, 


and rests 
polished 


decorated with a 


em- G EWN) 


design in 


broidery, the out- 
line of which is 
given in Fig. 26, 


on 
brass 
stand. The plush 
on the front 
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Fig. 2.—Apron ror GIRL FROM 3 TO 
7 Years orp.—Cur Partern, No. 
3647: Prick, 15 Cents. 

For pattern and description see 

Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 23-25, 


Price, 20 Crenrs, 






of foreign airs 
and manners. A 
number of these 
travelled  dan- 
dies established 
in London an 
exclusive club, 
where only for- 
eign dishes were 
allowed, the 
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Girw’s CoLttar.—{[For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 19 and 20.) 





Supplement. The flowers and leaves 
are applied in cloth of gold, and the 
stems and tendrils defined in couched 
gold cord. The flowers are worked 
around the edge and veined in pink 
silk and gold thread, and the leaves 
worked in olive silk. 





ORIGIN OF YANKEE 
DOODLE. 
L gernengeed but few persons to 


whom our national strain is so 
familiar have not at times indulged in 
curious speculations as to its origin 
and the significance of its words. The 
question has been frequently made the 
subject of discussion by the press, and 
various opinions and suggestions of- 
fered in explanation, none of which 
has proven entirely satisfactory. 
Recently an expression met with in 
an English newspaper appears to throw 
a light upon the subject. The writer, 
in remarking upon the American pen- 
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Fig. 2.—Quarrter or DesiGN FOR 
Piano Sroon, Fig. 1, on Pace 708. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black: & Ma- 

roon; ® Blue; & Red; % Dark Olive; 

Light Olive; ' Cream ; © Bronze, 





chant for coining new words and pet 
phrases, observes : “ The word dude is 
by no means an original Americanism, 
but merely the revival of an old Eng- 
lish word, still to be found amongst the 
rural classes of Yorkshire and Devon- 
shire, where dood and doodle, like the 
more familiar noodle, are contemptuous 
terms for a silly and conceited fellow.” 

Now it is well known that most of 
the New England Puritan families were 
from the above-mentioned counties, 
which were the strongholds of the 
Roundhead element in the troublous 
times of Charles the First. Also they 
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Fig. 1.—Pxiain anp Srrirpep Woot Dress.—Bacx. 
[For Front, see Page 708.]|—Cur Parrern, No. 3648: 
Basguk, Over-Skirt, anp Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement. 
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And it is a curious coincidence that in the remote mou 
ain regions of New England the word dood has always 
existed among the peculiarities of the local dialect, and 
means simply “a conceited fool.” The term |} | 


national song. 
ing is easily explained. 

After the marriage of Charles the I 
Maria of France it became the fashion 
noble or aristocratic families to visit France 
whence they would return with a 
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brought with them to this country the peculiar nomen- 
clature and dialect of those localities, with many char- 
acteristics of the Roundheads, such as the slow, deliberate 


ell 


speech, and the nasal intonation in prayers and singing 


t 
it 


m has been 
recently applied by the rustic mountaineers to the fash- 
ionable summer tourists invading their regions, whence 
doubtless it emerged into its recent sudden notoriety. 

So much for the significance of the word doodle in our 


As regards that of macaroni, the mean- 


First with Henrietta 


1 for voung men of 
and Italy, 
great affectation 





Crocuer Ficnt 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Fris&é anp Piatn Woor Dress.—Fronv. 

[For Back, see Page 708.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3649: 
PoLoNatsk AND PLEATED Skirt, 25 CENTS EACH. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I.. Figs. 1-7. 
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standard being macaroni, whence it 
was called the Macaroni Club. They 
affected what was an exaggerated 
French style of walking and bowing, 
which was ridiculed as * the macaroni 
strut and bend,” and also introduced 
the hideous fashion of wearing their 
hair in a curled peak in front—such 
as we see in portraits of noblemen of 
that time—which peak was called a 
macaroni. In short, the word became 
a term of derision, applied by the peo- 
ple in general to everything in the ex- 
treme of fashionable foppery and af 
fectation. It is wcaroni” 8 equl 





alent to our lang phrase of “ | is 
bully ”» “He is a macaror . He is 
an exquisite’—something beyond an 


ordinary coxcomb or dandy. 
About this time commenced the 
troubles between the King and the 





Parliament, and soon on many a bat- 
tle-field the Roundheads and the Cav- 
aliers were arrayed against each other. 
An old account says that whenever the 
Opposing Camps were so hear togethe r 
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Fig. 3.—Design ror CUSHIONS, ETC. 
SmyRNaA-W ORK. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; 

O Blue; ® Maroon; & Olive G nn: 

& Dark Fawn-Color; © Light Fawn- 
Color; ' Red. 


as that the pious exercises of the Pu- 
ritans could be heard by the royalists, 
with their favorite hymns, sung in 
long-drawn nasal utterance to the most 
doleful of tunes, they would order their 
own band to strike up the liveliest and 
most rollicking air known to them, 
which was a country-dance tune, the 
very sound of which was abomination 
in the Puritan ears. This air, with 


words accompanying ‘vervwhere 
played by the royalists in opposition to 
the Roundhead party It is almost 


certain that this air was our renowned 
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“Yankee Doodle,” in confirmation of which is 
the following: Oliver Cromwell was known to 


the royalists as “ Old Noll,” “ Uncle Oliver,” and | 


“Old Nunks”; and it is asserted by a writer 
that the students made a derisive song which be- 
came very popular, and was sung all about Lon- 
don streets, the first lines of which were, 
**Nunkey Doodle came to town 
Upon a little pony; 
He stuck a feather in his hat 
And called it macaroni.” 

Brewer says that this song was made upon an 
occasion when the Roundhead leader came to Ox- 
ford on some special official occasion, and wore 
in his hat,for the first time, a black feather, 
which was the Cavalier badge. 

In the time of Charles the Second, and also in 
that of Anne, the term of macaroni was still used, 
and in the reign of George the Third it became 
fully revived, together with the macaroni style of 
wearing the hair. The fashion was set by the 
Prince of Wales, afterward George the Fourth, to 
whom and his dissipated associates, all coxcombs 
of the first water, the term was habitually applied 
by the London populace. A writer of the time 
says, “ These macaroni youth were vicious and in- 
solent, and about 1773 were the curse of Vauxhall 
and other public resorts.”” Another writer, in de- 
scribing certain prominent men of that time, says, 
“ Charles James Fox, Lord Carlisle, and Lord Es- 
sex were perfect macaronis, and wore red-heeled 
shoes.” 

When, on the breaking out of the American 
Revolution, the British troops were sent over, they 
delighted to ridicule the New-Englanders, the de- 
scendants of their old enemies the Roundheads, 
whom they still in many respects resembled. 
They imitated their Yorkshire drawl and nasal 
utterance, and called them by the old Crom- 
wellian names, as “ Brother Zeal-in-the-Lord,” 
“ Brother Barebones,” and ‘ Brother Jonathan,” 
in which latter, doubtless, originated our nation- 
al sobriquet as bestowed by the English. The 
latter often, in a spirit of ridicule, played the old 
“Nunkey Doodle,” though how it came to be 
transformed into “ Yankey,” or, as now spelled, 
“Yankee,” is not clear. It is recorded that when 
Lord Percy's brigade marched into Boston, and 
also when Lord Howe took possession of New 
York, their bands, in ridicule and insult, struck 
up this tune. Afterward, when Howe was com- 
pelled to evacuate the city and make a hasty re- 
treat across the river, the Americans retaliated 
by performing and singing “ Yankee Doodle,” 
with the following addition to the song: 

“Yankee Doodle ran away 

Without his little pony; 
He crossed the river in a boat 

And lost his macaroni.” 

This latter is the version which the writer of 
this remembers to have heard from a gentleman 
who had it from his own father, a soldier of the 
Revolution, who had many a time heard it so sung 
by the victorious Continental troops. 

That the above is the true history and signifi- 
cance of our famous “ Yankee Doodle” seems cor- 
roborated by the fact that the term was originally 
applied by the British only to the New-England- 
ers, as being descendants of the Roundhead Pu- 
ritans, and never to the more Southern States, 
which had been settled chiefly by the old English 
Cavalier party. Subsequently, when the British 
had been driven out, the rest of the colonists 
took up the word as a sort of jocose pet term for 
their New England brethren, who in the same 
spirit adopted it, using it as a sort of puffing 
phrase in advertising wares—as ‘‘ Yankee cider,” 
and a “ Yankee horse”; and also in a pretended 
boastful way, as “‘ Yankee spunk,” and “ Yankee 
enterprise.” In the same spirit they and the rest 
of the States adopted the “ Yankee Doodle,” until 
it became a sort of national air or anthem, which 
it to this day remains, stirring the blood and in- 
spiring the hearts of all who hear its lively and 
exultant strains. 





VANITIES OF LITERATURE. 

* Gmanci BROWNING, in one of his earlier 

) poems, describes a poet whose “ serviceable 
suit of black” was “ courtly once and conscien- 
tious still,” as spending his time “o’er books on 
stalls,” and “fly-leaf ballads on the vender’s 
string,” and this nameless lingerer may well 
serve as a type of those who, like Elia, revel over 
everything that has the flavor of the past, and 
lovingly haunt the antiquarian book-stores. 
Who does not remember Elia’s story about Mar- 
tin Burney, who by uneasy snatches and daily 
fragments read through two volumes of Clarissa 
before the stall-keeper bluntly asked whether 
he meant to buy the book. But now that the 
world is being deluged with literature, and the 
torrent of new books appears to increase in geo- 
metric ratio, one can not but wonder what vast 
accumulations of nineteenth-century books will be 
offered, at the price of old paper, to the biblio- 
maniacs of the twentieth century. We are led 
naturally into a discussion of the changing con- 
ditions which attend the writing of books, and to 
dwell, not without sorrow, upon the increasing 
difficulties in the way of immortality for the 
work of even the highest genius. 

The literary creations of which the mind of 
man is capable far surpass in number our hu- 
man ability to keep and utilize. Names that once 
filled the whole literary horizon, blazing from 
zenith to nadir, like the comet of 1848, are 
doomed to dwindle into insignificance. Human 
life remains as brief as ever, save for time-sav- 
ing, memory-helping contrivances, whose useful- 
ness is definitely limited. Beyond a doubt the 
world can not possess any more Leibuitzes and 
Scaligers, and universal scholars who “ manage 
to drive all the sciences abreast.” No one can 
hope to obtain a trustworthy comprehension of ev- 
ery department of human knowledge as in the days 
of Erasmus and Lord Bacon, The segment of 
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the circle of art, literature, and science which the 
greatest finite mind could traverse in the longest 
life possible to man is each year lessened, and 
the man who has taken “a complete preliminary 
survey” is now and forever as extinct as dodo or 
pterodactyl. Trained scholars will in each gen- 
eration know much more, absolutely, than their 
predecessors did, but, as compared with the sum 
total of human knowledge, their acquirements will 
continually lessen, as the fields of labor widen in- 
finitely, and the workers therein increase. Take 
the catalogues of pamphlets and books issued from 
the German or the English press during the past 
year, and compare them with the catalogues of thir- 
ty years ago. Then a reviewer of good memory 
and average industry could hope to know fairly 
well what was going on in the way of new books, 
and to examine most of them; now he is become 
a specialist, whose labors are confined to one or 
two departments of literature. Scholars admit 
that in many cases the literature of one science 
is far too great to be surveyed by any but the 
strongest and most universal minds; that the 
political economist must devote his life to some 
one department ; that no more universal histories 
of value can be written; that chemistry, sociolo- 
gy, mathematics, biology, is each an empire, one 
province of which is sufficient for a lifetime’s 
exploration. 

Seventy-eight years ago Peignot’s dictionary of 
the suppressed and censured books of the past 
was published in France, and an article in the 
Edinburgh Review in 1871 gave additional notes 
upon the lessening of literature by “ Index Expur- 
gatorius” methods. What the intolerance of the 
state or the church has done “of malice afore- 
thought” for whole classes of books, the genius 
of oblivion is doing with calm and stony-hearted 
inevitableness for almost the entire pyramid of 
yearly products of the press. Once time wrought 
its ruin by moths and bookworms, by mould and 
torch and furnace ; now the printing-press, which 
has conquered all these dangers to literature, sub- 
stitutes a greater one—that of simple bulk. It 
is easy to say that informal courts of criticism 
will choose and condense, that the weak and bad 
will perish, till only the thrice-sifted Best remains, 
a precious handful of gems which each succeed- 
ing generation will gladly bear with it into the 
ship of to-morrow’s century. Ah! but this rest- 
less human activity, this tireless curiosity, this 
wealth of expression, make us believe that even 
courts of criticism will be overloaded, that even 
diamonds will sometimes find their way to the 
dust-heap, the Golgotha, the Sindbad valley of 
dead elephants. It is not only the foolish and 
ephemeral that must perish utterly; the great 
mass of even the well-considered and conscien- 
tious literary work of any given generation is but 
as the fallen leaves of a tropical forest, sinking 
swiftly into decay, and changing rapidly to rich 
vegetable mould, from which soil a new growth 
can spring, and none care to ask whether fern or 
palm, food or poison, furnished the nutriment. 

One of the saddest of occupations for an aft- 
ernoon is to take the well-known histories of lit- 
erature, American, English, and European, and, 
looking over the indexes, to ask ourselves of how 
many of the hundreds of authors therein named 
we have not read a line, nor even heard a word 
spoken. Our hands are continually full, and if 
we seize the past, we lose the present. The 
names in Chambers’s English Literature, in Hal- 
lam’s History of European Literature, are but 
the “chosen few,” and yet what a multitude! 
Still, most of them are become mere mummies of 
antiquity, boxed and labelled with royal hiero- 
glyphs, and kept in museums of libraries. Once 
they were keenly alive, and the talk of the town, 
these skeletons of books ; now they are mere an- 
atomical curiosities pawed over by plagiarists. 
Think of a really great author, at first read in his 
entirety, then in abbreviated editions, then in 
fragments and quotations, lastly labelled and put 
on the shelf of a catalogue, with five lines in a 
dictionary of ancient authors! ‘ Church-yards 
of intellect, more and more crowded, till for 
thousands not even room for a sepulchral stone 
will be found,” is what a writer said on the sub- 
ject of biographical dictionaries a half-century 
ago. Steele in one of his essays tells of a student 
who had a book composed of leaves torn from 
a multitude of different volumes, one from each, 
as the paragraph struck his fancy. In somewhat 
this way mankind chooses its “ literary savings” ; 
but since the treasure-house already contains ac- 
cumulated wisdom of Homers and Shakespeares 
and Miltons and Goethes, and precious gleanings 
from thousands of writers, the absolute certain- 
ty is that, as the flood tide rises, nothing is secure 
of immortality. Lord Jeffrey, looking over the 
British Poets, then thought a marvel of conden- 
sation, said that of the two hundred and fifty 
poets cited in these volumes not thirty then en- 
joyed popularity, and hardly fifty were familiar 
to literary men; to-day hardly a dozen of the 
names Jeffrey had in mind are generally known. 
“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; all is 
vanity.” 

But while mankind simply ignores ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of the books daily publish- 
ed with hopes and fears by anxious authors the 
world over, so that the greater part of literature 
sinks at once into the depths of silence and for- 
getfulness, there is, strangely enough, a counter- 
current, and the sea-tides bring us back forgotten 
treasures and leagues of wrack. There is infi- 
nite haste to print every scrap of material, every 
letter or hasty scrawl, unearthed from the dust 
of parchments. The most pains-taking modern 
work in science or history is but for a day, while 
the careless, foolish ballad, worthless in its own 
time, comes jovially to the front. Our gentle 
antiquarian who lingers about the book-stalls is 
too apt to think that the gloss of age redeems 
original folly, and that his “ Euphues” is wiser 
than his Emerson. Yet, in the hands of genius, 
nothing that contributes to a knowledge of the 
past is dull or worthless. How much we owe to 





the studies of scholars of late years in the fields 
of the Sclavonian and early Teutonic literatures, 
to the inspiration of the Kalevala, the Icelandic 
sagas, the epic of Beowulf, the glorious Nibelun- 
gen-Lied! How greatly an author long forgotten 
has sometimes reconquered his ancient kingdom, 
and with what keen scent men search the long 
aisles of the past, hoping to discover some neg- 
lected worthy, and reprint his sayings in quaint 
old type and costly apparel! Yet even these 
must again sink into forgetfulness, and live only 
in nameless forms of new combinations, which 
generation after generation of writers evolve 
from the three factors of environment, training, 
and personal temperament. 





BRAKES AND WHITE VIPLETS. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


NE afternoon Marm Lawson had company to 
tea. There were three women near her own 
age—she was seventy. Her withered, aged figure 
sat up pert and erect at the head of the table, 
pouring the tea from the shiny britannia tea-pot 
into the best pink china cups. She never leaned 
back in a chair: there seemed to be a kind of 
springy stiffness about her spine which forbade 
it. Her black cashmere gown fitted her long 
shrunken form as tightly and trimly as a girl’s; 
she had on her best cap, made of very pretty old 
figured lace, with bows of purple satin ribbon. 
She wore her iron-gray hair in two little thin 
dancing curls, one on each side of her narrow 
sallow face, just forward of her cap. 

In some other positions she would have been 
called a stately old lady; she could be now with 
perfect truth. Her old character had in itself 
a true New World stateliness and aristocratic 
feeling wholly independent of birth or riches or 
education. 

Marm Lawson was not a duchess; but she 
was Marm Lawson. The “ Marm” itself was a 
title. 

In a more ambitious and cultured town than 
this it would have been Madam; but the Marm 
proved just as well her simple neighbors’ recog- 
nition of her latent dignity of character. 

Her three guests sat each at one of the three 
remaining sides of the square table. Levina sat 
meekly, half transfixed apparently, at a corner. 

She was a slender young girl, Marm Lawson’s 
granddaughter, her son Charles’s daughter. She 
had lived with her grandmother ever since the 
death of her mother, some ten years back. Her 
fair colorless hair was combed smoothly straight 
back from her pale high forehead; her serious 
blue eyes looked solemnly out from beneath it. 
She ate her warm biscuit and damson sauce de- 
corously, never speaking a word in the presence 
of her elders: she had been taught old-fashioned 
manners, and they clung to her, though she was 
important fifteen. 

Conversation did not flow very glibly amongst 
the guests, though they were ordinarily garrulous 
old souls enough. When they spoke, it was pre- 
cisely, and not like themselves. Every nerve in 
them was braced up to meet the occasion with 
propriety. This state afternoon, Marm Lawson’s 
china tea-cups, and company damson sauce and 
pound-cakes, coming right in the midst of their 
common every-days, were embarrassing and awe- 
inspiring. They were like children ; they regard- 
ed Marm Lawson, as children will a suddenly 
elevated playmate, with a feeling of strangeness 
and respect. The one who felt this the least 
was a pretty, silly old woman, with a front piece 
of reddish-brown hair. She crimped it every night. 
Her cheeks were as fair and pink. as a young 
girl’s, her china blue eyes as bright. 

She ate her supper with a relish, and now and 
then eyed Marm Lawson with a pleased conscious- 
ness of her own pinky old cheeks. “ How awful 
yaller she is!” she thought. But there was never 
any evidence of the thought in her placid blue 
eyes, nor about her tiny thin mouth, into which 
she was stuffing great pieces of cake like a greedy 
baby. 

The one next her, who looked younger than 
she was, from being fleshy, and so having no deep 
wrinkles, was a widow, who lived with her mar- 
ried daughter; the fair old woman was a widow 
too, and so was Marm Lawson; but the fourth 
had an old husband living. He was a deacon of 
the orthodox church. He had been asked to tea, 
but had been too busy planting to come. “I’m 
dretful sorry the deacon couldn’t come,” Marm 
Lawson had said, when she was seating her 
guests at the table. The pink old lady mentally 
resolved that she wouldn’t have sat at a corner 
if he had; she was jealous, and always on the 
lookout for slights, and careful of her own inter- 
ests. She had fixed on the largest piece of cake 
in the plate before it was passed; then she took 
it, defiantly. 

After tea, when they all sat in the north room 
with their knitting again, they felt more at ease, 
and their tongues moved faster. Marm Lawson 
had opened the north room to-day. The south, 
on the opposite side of the entry, was her usual 
sitting-room. The north one was shut up except 
on occasions. 

The china closet, where she kept her best china, 
was in there, the best hair-cloth rocking-chairs, 
and Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Sigourney in red and 
gold on the mahogany work-table. Everything— 
the hair-cloth furniture, the books, the beaded 
lamp mat—had a peculiar north room smell, not 
disagreeable, but characteristic, as much the 
room’s own odor as a flower’s. It clung to the 
things when long removed from it, too. Levina, 
years afterward, and far away, putting her face 
down to the red and gold Hemans book, could 
smell the north room. 

She overheard the old ladies speaking her 
name several times as she went about clearing 
away the tea-things, which was her work; but 
she paid no heed. She had no morbid interest 








in herself, and therefore no unlawful curiosity. 
She was a quietly strong-minded, conscientious 
young girl; but she was too delicate. That was 
what her elders were talking about. 

“Seems to me Leviny’s lookin’ kinder pindlin’, 
ain’t she ?” said the fleshy old lady, who was Mrs, 
Potter ; she had buried a good many children of 
her own, years ago. There had been two young 
daughters about Levina’s age. 

“T thought so too,” agreed the deacon’s wife. 
“T couldn’t keep my eyes off her when we was 
havin’ tea. She made me think a sight of your 
Jenny, Mis’ Potter.” 

Marm Lawson sat up straighter and knitted 
firmly. “I don’t see any reason why Leviny ain’t 
well. She allers looks pale; it’s her natural 
color.” 

“It ain’t so much the pale,” said Mrs. Potter, 
“but thar’s somethin’ else, a kind of a look around 
the nose an’ the mouth that I’ve seen a good many 
times,” and she sighed. ‘ Don’t you think it’s 
jest a leetle damp here, Mis’ Lawson? Do you 
s’pose it altogether suits Leviny ?” 

Marm Lawson’s knitting-needles clicked furi- 
ously, and the lavender bows on her cap trembled. 
“No, I don’t think this house is any damper 
than any other house. I’ve heard ’bout ’nough 
*bout it. Dve lived here all my life, an’ been 
well ’nough. I don’t see why Leviny can’t.” 

‘“* Now, Mis’ Lawson,” said the fair old lady, 
“how kin you say it ain’t damp? Jest look at all 
them brakes under the winders ; they allers grow 
whar it’s damp, an’ the whole medder out this 
side is too wet to walk on, an’ jest kivered with 
white vi'lets.” 

“Thar’s a good many other houses in town 
got brakes under the winders, an’ medders of 
white vi’lets pretty near ’em.” 

“Leviny’s mother died here, you know,” added 
the fair old lady. 

“She’d ’a died anywhar: consumption was in 
the Crane family. Leviny’s well ’nough; guess 
I'd know if she wasn’t. I’ve got ’bout as good 
opportunities of jedgin’ as anybody.” 

The others subsided under this thrust. Poor 
Marm Lawson was so excited as to be near for- 
getting her hospitality. But the subject was re- 
vived amongst themselves on their way home. 

“Marm Lawson was dretful riled ‘cause I 
said what I did,” said the fair old lady; “ but I 
don’t keer. I b’lieve that gal’s goin’ jest like her 
mother.” 

“ T wish her father’d take her away,” said Mrs. 
Potter, “somewhar whar it’s drier.” 

“Talk about that house not bein’ damp! Jest 
look at that great streak of mildew on the front 
of it; they can’t keep it off. It comes right 
through the paint every time.” 

“She won’t ever own it.” 

But poor Marm Lawson had to succumb to it, 
if she would not own it. Six months later she 
was living alone in the beloved old house, which 
sat closely down on the ground, with no founda- 
tion stones showing, and had, indeed, its great 
blotch of mildew ever present on its white-paint- 
ed front. The grass in the little front yard was 
always rank and short, and a lighter green than 
elsewhere; a thick row of trees stood just out- 
side it, along the sidewalk. 

“ Of course it’s damp, mother,”’ Charles Lawson 
had said, looking in dismay at his fading daughter, 
whom he had come to see from his home in Lin- 
coln, a town fifty miles distant; and he took her 
away with him on the next train in spite of all 
his mother’s objections. He had a good deal of 
her own decision of character. He had a second 
wife now, a good woman, so Levina would be well 
cared for, and have a home. He urged his mo- 
ther very strongly to sell the house and go to live 
with him; but she scorned the idea. 

Give up her home! she said; she’d like to 
see herself: she knew all about old women livin’ 
with their sons’ wives. No: she’d lived fifty 
year in the old place, if it was damp, an’ she 
guessed she could stan’ it a while longer. Thar 
wa’n’t no need of Leviny’s goin’. 

She kept up a stern, indignant front till the 
coach containing Levina and her father had 
rumbled out of sight; then she went back into 
the house, into her south room, and sat down and 
cried. ‘Charles might hev let me keep her; she 
wa’n’t sick much ; she’d been pickin’ up an’ eatin’ 
a good deal more lately ; she’d get well here jest 
as well as anywhar. Charles might hev let me 
keep her. He’s gota wife now. I'll warrant she 
don’t understand nothing ’bout nursin’. Poor 
lonesome old woman I be! Oh dear! oh dear !” 

The poor old woman did have a hard, solitary 
life through the next winter. Charles was a good 
son, and it troubled him; he wrote to her again 
and again, begging her to come tohim. His wife 
wrote, and Levina, who was mending, wrote little 
loving, precise letters. But the old lady staid res- 
olutely where she was. She wouldn’t leave her 
home—no, not for a short visit.. She knew all 
about that; the house would be sold afore she 
knew it, if she left it, if ’twa’n’t fur more’na week, 
an’ then she wouldn’t hev any home. 

Early in spring, however, her resolution seemed 
to give way. The longing to see her granddaugh- 
ter grew stronger and stronger, Just before the 
ferns and white violets came up around the house 
she wrote to her son, and told him she would 
come an’ stay jest one week, an’ not any more, 
they needn’t tease her to. 

The morning she started, Mrs. Potter and her 
daughter came in to help her off. They lived 
opposite, in a house a little back from the road, 
on a hill. She had to ride ten miles in a stage- 
coach to a little isolated station to take the cars. 
When she got into the coach there was a queer 
expression on her face. Mrs. Potter’s daughter, 
Mrs. Cartwright, noticed it, and spoke about it to 
her mother. 

““Marm Lawson looked sort of funny to me 
when she went off,” she told her mother. 

“She felt awfully bout leavin’ the place.” 

“°Twa’n’t that. She had a look as if she was 
makin’ up her mind to something.” 
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The poor old woman was making up her mind 
all that long ten-mile drive, between the budding 
willows and maples, to Cold Brook. She was 
torn betwixt two loves and two longings, for her 
dear Levina, and her dear home, with its setting 
of green brakes and white violets. She was the 
only passenger. Sitting up straight in the lumber- 
ing coach, clutching ber valise and her bandbox, 
she argued with herself: ‘“ Here’s Leviny, poor 
child, expectin’ to see grandma—wonder if she’s 
growed any? An’ here’s the old place—seems as 
ef ‘twas tearin’ of me in two to leave it. Oh 
dear! I know I sha’n’t sleep a wink at Charles’s, 
nor eat a morsel; I never could eat strange cook- 
in.’ But, my sakes, seems to me I don’t keer, ef I 
kin only see Leviny, dear child. S’pose the house 
should ketch fire while I was gone? Oh dear!” 

Her mind was not made up when she arrived 
at Cold Brook, where she was to take the cars. 
The train was late. She sat down in the little 
station, and watched the coach roll off, all of a 
tremble. Should she go, or stay? The station 
was nothing more than a long bench with a roof 
over it as a shelter from the rain. One side was 
entirely open. She was allalone there. In two or 
three minutes she heard the far-off whistle of the 
train. Should she go or stay? Oh, Levina! Oh, 
the old house! Even while she was asking her- 
self she was dragging her little trunk around to 
the rear of the station. Then she carried her va- 
lise and bandbox round, and crouched down there 
with them, a wretched, determined, guilty little old 
lady. She had decided : the house had triumphed 
over Levina. The train came nearer and nearer, 
the engine-bell ringing. It gave a half halt at 
the little station; then, as there were no passen- 
gers in sight, went on. Days passed without any 
passengers at this little out-of-the-way place 
sometimes. 

When the train had gone, the old lady dragged 
her baggage round to the front of the station 
again, and sat down. She hoped vaguely that a 
coach would come before long and take her home ; 
but she knew nothing about it. There she sat, 
hour after hour; freight trains thundered past, 
and one or two passenger trains; none of them 
stopped. She could see people looking curiously 
at her sitting there; and then they were gone. 
She had some gingerbread and cheese in her va- 
lise, and she took them out and ate them. It grew 
dusky, and no coach lad come ; she began to real- 
ize that none would come that night. Marm 
Lawson had a great deal of spirit. When she un- 
derstood that she would either have to remain 
where she was through the night, or strike off 
into the woods until she came to the road and a 
house, she faced the situation bravely. She did 
not really think of the latter alternative for a 
minute. She would not have left her trunk un- 
guarded there for anything. She was always ac. 
customed to retire early. She opened her valise, 
took out her Bible and read a chapter; then she 
went down on her knees beside the rough bench 
and said her prayers, Then she made up a bed 
on the bench with her shawl and cloak, and a 
folded dress for a pillow, and lay quietly down, 
She looked across and saw the railroad track in 
the dusk, and the fringe of low woods on the 
other side. 

“Tt’s a queer place to go to sleep in,” said she ; 
“but I s’pose His overrulin’ providence is jest as 
strong here as anywhar. I only hope I ’ain’t 
committed a sin agin Him in not goin’ to see 
Leviny.” 

The soft spring twilight deepened; when the 
stars had come out faintly, the poor strong old 
soul, wearied out, had fallen asleep. 

The stage-driver in the morning found her seat- 
ed there, erect and pert as ever, waiting for him. 
He eyed her curiously; she was a stranger to 
him; but he had not a suspicion that she had staid 
in the station all night. Hethought she had been 
brought early that morning from one of the neigh- 
boring farms to take the stage. 

Marm Lawson got home about noon. 
into her own house defiantly. She almost felt as 
if she had no right there. The neighbors, who 
saw her come, came running in, wild with curios- 
ity. But they got very little satisfaction out of 
her. All she would say was that she had made 
up her mind not to go any further when she had 
got to Cold Brook, and she s’posed she had a per- 
fect right to. She could not help owning that 
she had staid all night there—they knew when 
the stages ran. She met their consternation on 
this point with the same severe self-possession, 
however. It was a strong proof of Marm Law- 
son’s obstinate force of character that she went 
erectly through this without the slightest abate- 
ment of her dignity or self-confidence. 

She did not falter at all even when her son 
Charles came a few days later. He was more 
severe with her for her folly and imprudence than 
he had ever been in his life. If she cared more 
for that damp, musty old place than she did for 
Levina or himself, or her own life, she had better 
say so, and done with it. 

She eyed him with stern indignation, “Charles,” 
said she, “your mother has got all her faculties 
yet, an’ she knows what’s best for her a leetle bet- 
ter’n you kin tell her. ’Tain’t for you to dictate, 
yet awhile.” 

Still, in spite of her defiance, she was wretched 
after her son had gone away. Even the meadow 
of white violets and the brakes could not console 
her. She hungered pitifully after Levina. Still, 
she could not raake up her mind to leave home 
to go to her. She complained bitterly because 
they would not let her granddaughter come back ; 
she “ knowed” it wouldn’t hurt her, she said. It 
wa’n’t any damper here than anywhere else; she 
hadn’t seen a speck of mould on her bread all 
summer. Without any doubt her constant strug- 
gle with herself wore on her.. Being away from 
what she loved was the very bitterness of death 
to this strong-affectioned old woman; and when 
the being away was voluntary, and something she 
had to blame herself for, it was bitterness on bit- 
terness, 








She went 





Toward the last of August she was taken ill— 
quite alarmingly so—and they sent for her son. 
He came, and brought Levina, who would not be 
left behind, 

When the coach stopped, Marm Lawson, who 
was perfectly conscious all the while, heard it. 
Then she heard Levina’s voice. ‘“ Who's that ?” 
she said, with a startled look, to Mrs. Cart- 
wright, who was taking care of her. “’Tain’t 
Leviny ?” 

In another minute Levina was in the room. 

“Oh, dear grandma !” 

Her grandmother gave one hungry look at her ; 
then she turned her face on the pillow. ‘“ Now, 
Levina Lawson, you ain’t goin’ to stay in this 
damp house one minute, an’ git to coughin’ agin. 
You kin go right over to Mis’ Cartwright’s, on the 
hill, an’ stay to-night, an’ to-morrow mornin’ 
you take the stage an’ go home. I won’t hev 
you here. You've jest got a leetle better. 
right away! Levina Lawson, why don’t you 
mind ?” 

Her grandmother sat straight up in bed with a 
ghastly expression of anger. The poor little girl 
ran out of the room then, sobbing. She staid in 
the house, but they had to hide her being there 
from her grandmother. All that night and the 
next day she kept listening suspiciously. 

“Charles,” she would say, “ you wouldn’t keep 
Leviny here when you know it’s as much as her 
life’s worth, I know; but I keep thinkin’ I hear 
her.” 

Toward night she grew worse ; indeed, she died 
about one in the morning. A little before, she 
stretched out a withered hand and beckoned her 
son up to her. 

“ Charles,” whispered she, huskily, “I want— 
to tell you—somethin’. I’ve made up my mind 
to—sell the place, an’—go to livé with you an’ 
Leviny—only—I want you to go out in the morn- 
in’ an’ dig up a root of white vi'lets an’ some 
brakes, so—I kin take ’em with me.” 


Go 





A STAR. 
NCE, in a moonless summer night, 


I climbed a rugged mountain height, 
Led by a star’s ethereal light. 


At last I reached a sombre glade, 
Lonely as death, where tall trees swayed 
In a ghostly masquerade. 


And there I stopped to wonder on 
That calm and lovely star which shone 
Like a celestial paragon, 


I felt that life in some strange way 
Filled its bright, mysterious day 
As life in all the planets may— 


That hearts as human as our own 
Beat with pathetic under-tone 
Amid its solitudes unknown.... 


“ And oh,” I dreamed, “what wild despairs, 
What griefs, ambitions, passions, prayers, 
What tenderness and love, are theirs ?”’ 


Then, moved by deeper thought, I cried, 

“What God has wept and bled and died 

For you, like Christ the crucified ?” 
GeorGe Epcar Montcomery. 





A MOTHER GOOSE PARTY. 
L 


T was not the “lady from Philadelphia,” so 
dear to the Peterkin family, but one from 
New York, who arranged the charming Mother 
Goose quadrilles we had in our cozy little opera 
house. It was like a fresh sweet breath of the 
spring itself, that was doing its very best day by 
day to make us forget the long chill winter, these 
sweet little April buds and May blossoms, the 
dear little lads and lasses of the first quadrille. 

The curtain rose on a lovely garden view; 
huge trees at both right and left interlaced their 
branches overhead, while back in the distance 
the purple-topped hills were dimly reflected in 
the lake nestling below. Seated here and there 
in groups arranged as effectively as possible were 
the ladies and gentlemen who were to sing the 
rhymes, the accompaniments to which—piano, 
violin, and bells—were at the right of the stage, 
and very near the front. In the low sweeping 
branches of one of the trees four or five children 
were placed, while as many more were in the bal- 
cony that just appeared at the left of the stage. 
The costumes of all these were subdued in color, 
and not in any way noticeable, for they acted as 
a foil to the,more brilliant fancy ones of the 
quadrille. 

The music commences, the singers give us 
“Mistress Mary,” and the children come march- 
ing in ftom the left, pass across the stage, then 
turn to the right, back again, and to their places 
—the double quadrille that is forming in the mid- 
dle of the space. They are all here, the old-time 
favorites every one loves, and the others just as 
delightful, but with whom we have hardly en- 
couraged even a speaking acquaintance. Old 
Mother Goose brought her son Jack, and the dear 
old lady had all she could do to keep him in or- 
der; Rhyme if not Reason joined Rain, Rain and 
Go to Spain; Jolly little Curly Locks was trying 
her best to comfort Multiplication is Vexation ; 
Betty Blue and the Baker Man followed closely 
after; then came Primrose Hill with Little Boy 
Blue; quaint, modest Daffy-down-Dilly by the 
side of Tommy Tucker, full of airs and graces; 
while “There was a littlke Man who had a little 
Gun” kept watch over Goosey, Goosey Gander, 
Every one in the audience laughed outright as 
the tiny Little Old Bachelor trundled his mite of 
a wife in the tiniest of wheelbarrows; close up 
to the piano he takes her, gravely and courteous- 
ly, like the old, trim gentleman he is, assists her 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








to alight, and escorts her to her place in the set. 
Using the same music and steps as were given in 
the Bazar some two years ago (Vol. XV., No. 
52) for a Mother Goose Quadrille, these little 
characters that have been the delight of so many 
generations of children went through the first 
part of the programme, formed into line, then 
winding slowly back and forth from one side of 
the stage to the other, scattered into picturesque 
groups among the trees and plants. 

How pretty and delightful it all was! Tired, 
worn faces brightened up, and even the gouty 
old character in front said, It was all very well. 
Like the immortal Oliver, the most enthusiastic 
were clamoring for more, more, when the chorus 
again gave us the now familiar “ Mistress Mary, 
quite contrary,” and from the right come march- 
ing in those who form the second quadrille; they 
are the older ones, from fifteen to twenty-five. 
Once again Mother Goose leads her son Jack, by 
this time grown wiser if not sadder. Dr. Fostei 
stopped for Miss Muffet, brave fellow that he was 
to show no sign or token of fear at sight of the 
huge spider spinning his web across her gown. 
Rings on her Finger and Bells on her Toes came 
bringing Simon’s Pie-man, and Bo-Peep had Bob- 
by Shafto in her care. The Kuave of Hearts es- 
corted the Queen, for, bearing the same family 
name, was it not both meet and proper so to 
do? Jack Horner had an eye for the “ Where 
are you going, my pretty Maid?” quite as much 
as for the tremendous Christmas pie he would 
enjoy at the first opportunity. Side by side, bliss 
fully unconscious of the sad fate awaiting not 
only themselves, but the pail of water of world- 
wide fame, tripped Jack and Jill. Mistress Mary, 
kindly pitying the Man in the Moon, sitting all 
solitary and alone, bad chosen him as her partner 
for the evening. 

In preparing the costumes very little money was 
expended in purchasing new material. Where one 
has both grandmother and garret, lovely and ef- 
fective combinations can be formed. In Little 
Old Bachelor’s dress large bows of ribbon with 
buckles transformed the short trousers of his blue 
suit into knee-breeches ; duplicates were fastened 
on the shoes, the heels of which were colored 
with vermilion. An elder brother’s winter coat 
was basted here and tucked in there, velvet cuffs 
and long notched collar added to sleeves and neck, 
making it hard to imagine the dainty long-tailed 
full-dress affair had not been sent from the tail- 
or’s for this especial occasion. A fine piece of 
cambrie was bordered with lace, gathered and 
basted in for the ruffled shirt front. One of the 
high-crowned silk hats worn by ladies on horse- 
back was only a trifle large for this tender bach- 
elor of ten years. His little wife wore a plain 
skirt of dark red cotton goods short enough to 
clear the floor, and entirely free of any sort of 
trimming; over it was draped a figured stulf red 
and white, the waist sharply pointed back and 
front, cut low-necked squarely across to the 
sleeves, which rose in a not too decided puff high 
on the shoulders. Around the elbow was a frill 
of lace, matching that which was gathered into 
the neck of the dress. A fine kerchief or fichu 
may be worn, if preferred, with a spray of pink 
roses carelessly slipped through the loosely tied 
bow. Her cap was merely a round piece of thin 
muslin, either plain or sprigged (lace-bordered if 
fancied), and gathered far enough from the edge 
to form a setting for the sweet little face beneath; 
then it only needs a wide piece of soft pink or 
blue ribbon laid around in easy folds, tied direct- 
ly in front, to complete the dress. 

Have the Mother Goose of the first and second 
part as different as possible, reserving all the indi- 
viduality for the former: older ones can empha- 
size the part better and more readily than can 
the children; so give the little one the very high 
pointed hat and blue coat with its red lining, the 
broomstick too, large high-heeled slippers that 
the short dress shows so plainly. She must be a 
brunette, too, with her elfin locks hanging here 
and there from beneath her hat, and her brown 
arms, uncovered from the elbow down, look well 
against the bright hue that lines the round cloak. 
The rolly-poly of a Jack that attended her wore 
trousers of dark green cloth reaching only to the 
knees, buttoning to the extremely short, loosely 
fitting waist ; a deep embroidered collar, red stock- 
ings, ties, and a low-crowned soft felt hat were all 
he needed. 

Jack of the second part can array himself in 
the way that pleaseth him best; a loose velvet 
sack belted in to the waist, knee-breeches, and 
a not too pronounced Tam o’ Shanter, will af- 
ford suggestions. This Mother Goose can fast- 
en any number of bright red ribbon bows on the 
high, decidedly tapering crown of a modern 
straw hat, the heavy stick may have a ribbon bow 
just below the top; for one need not adhere 
strictly to the letter, only aim at prettiness of ef- 
fect and some special feature by which it can at 
once be distinguished from the rest. Cut from 
white Canton flannel a large goose, about half 
the natural size, and shade it with crayon and 
paper stump, adding legs and bill of material cor- 
responding to the natural color. 

Don’t tell on Tommy Tucker—but I know you 
won’t—he wore the bathing suit of the summer 
before over his own every-day one. The color 
was a soft pretty blue, having a tinge of green in 
it, and the material was matched to make the long 
sleeves that were fastened over the short ones : 
enough was left for the vroad-rimmed hat that 
sat so jauntily on his auburn curls, and the low 
slippers that had directly in front a large bow of 
buff ribbon. If the fortunate possessor of a silken 
scarf, similar in color, pass it around the waist, ty- 
ing a little out of the middle of the back in careless- 
looking knot and loops—ribbon will answer the 
purpose if a searf can not be obtained. Before 
the suit is put on it is well to fasten in place the 
knee bows; the ribbon of which should pass 
round the lower edge of each leg where it joins 
the stocking, which must be of the same buff col- 
or. If the trousers come below the knee, hem 
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them up until they are the right length, and have 
the bow and ends at the outside. A tiny cambric 
frill is prettier and more dressy than a collar. In 
his left hand is the musie without which I fear 
his song would be unsung, and the slice of white 
bread and butter given to some one else. 

The yellow and green of Daffy-down-Dilly, if 
happily chosen, will not interfere with that of her 
escort: rather the one will bring out the color of 
the other. Have it much darker, the petticoat, de- 
cidedly salmon in tone, made rather secant and short 
—some of the old-time brocades that give the light 
and shade so well are most admirable for the 
purpose ; dark green the gown should be, with 
never a suspicion of blue about it, made half-low 
in the neck, finishing with a lace frill, and pleat- 
ing the fullness in the back into three deep 
pleats ; the sleeves are long and tight; a long 
wide searf, the color of the petticoat, if fastened 
properly in the back a little below the waist line, 
will hold the fullness of the dress in place; the 
ends then come loosely over the arm, are crossed 
iv front, hanging about half a vard below. The 
beauty of the costume is its really studied care 
lessness, and wherever pins or stitches can be 
placed to keep it in order, and vet not appear to 
do so, they should be put. Take a shade hat 
with coquettish little brim, end measure the dis- 
tance around the crown; cut from silk like the 
petticoat a round piece, the edge of 
which will be one and a half times this measure ; 
leaving a little heading, gather and sew on so the 
crown will be entirely covered, arranging the full 
ness in loose, easy-looking puffs and folds: a few 
stitches here and there will help to shape them. 
The strings are to be of green, either the dress 
stuff or exactly matching in color, and sewed on 
right under the silk of the crown ; tie tightly un 
der the chin, thus holding the hat close to the 
head at either side, with a slight poke effect both 
back and front. The low slippers are like the 
dress, while the color of the petticoat is repeated 
in the stockings. The large, ungainly umbrella 
carried under the arm may be an old one, its own 
cover concealed by a temporary one; this is easi- 
ly accomplished by cutting a round piece of stuff, 
making a hole in the centre large enough to ad- 
mit the stick end of the open umbrella, then care- 
fully gathering the circular piece into folds while 
the umbrella is being closed ; give it a stitch or 
two at the end of each rib, and tie with a green 
ribbon just where the elastic would button if it 
were on the outside. 

All the slippers needed with these costumes 
can be cheaply gotten up at home. Those nearly 
past wear only need the material shaped and 
sewed on neatly and securely; when the soles 
look worn and old, put on liquid blacking, for it 
not only hides defects, but forms a good contrast ; 
and the large bows used to decorate the upper 
part conceal the amateur work. A harmony in 
blue was little Betty, whose name furnished the 
nev-tone to her dress: dark blue in color, and of 
old-time scantiness, it fell ii-folds from her waist 
to her shoe-tops, with flounce and puff, lined with 
lighter goods, just above the hem; the waist was 
both odd and pretty, for it was cut high on the 
shoulders, though low both front and back, and 
was full enough to have a drawing-string of rib- 
bon that not only kept its fullness in place, 
but formed a dainty little bow where it was tied. 
This gathering formed a frill about an inch and 
a half deep, and lined with the light shade of 
material ; the sleeves were high, puffed, and the 
dark material slashed twice, showing the light 
stuff beneath. All around the neck and sleeves 
was a sort of lace tucker, but only extending a 
trifle along the blue frill. Cover a straw poke 
bonnet with the light stuff, tightly over the front, 
but loose and puffy in the crown, the joining of 
which is concealed by the folds of ribbon that 
end in a bow of many carelessly arranged loops 
at top and on the left side. The stockings are 
to be dark, and the slippers light. Fresh and in 
viting as the nice sweet rolls and loaves of bread 
he has just slipped into his great oven at home 
comes the Baker Man, so tidy in his white blouse, 
apron, and French cap. All these need to be 
stiffly starched and carefully ironed, for their 
freshness is their beauty; to fashion them is an 
easy matter after seeing those worn in the kitch- 
eus of city hotels or restaurants. 
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FLUTES. 
“ Floating out in sweetest strains, 
Cheerful midnight musie.” 

6 Rap hath one written of the flute’s weird 

strains—the favorite instrument of cavalier 
and knight, and no less beloved in these later 
times as an interpreter of devotion and fealty. 
Though so familiar with “this dainty musical 
toy,” one would hardly suspect that to an eel are 
we indebted for its name. “A twisting, twirl- 
ing bit of happy life, called fluta, poising in Sicil- 
ian waters, has upon its side seven small spots, 
like unto flute holes,” and hence the 
name. 

Four thousand years ago was the flute known, 
less perfect in construction and power than now, 
but, under different methods of arrangement, has 
for ages aided in pastimes, and in seasons of sol- 
emn rites as well, rendering through bird-like 
tones the joy or grief of the oceasion. It has 
been equally in request among Romans, Egyp- 
tians, and Greeks, and, as elsewhere “ pressed 
into festive service, touched to sorrow’s sad _ re- 
frain, or accorded honorable rank in military 
bands.” 

Egyptian flutes were from two to three feet in 
length, the performer sat upon the ground, hav- 
ing his instrument behind him. 

Seven hundred years s.c., Terpander, a noted 
flute-player among the Greeks, was crowned vic- 
tor in the first “ musical contest” of which we 
have record; and later, one “ Clovas invented,” it 
is said, “laws governing the writing of airs for 
the flute.” 
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Fig. 4, has a crown of beige-colored felt, and a full brim | middle of the front, and faced with golden brown velvet. 
of double satin of the same color. Wide brown ottoman | Inside the brim there is a band covered with folds of 
ribbon which has a velvet edge is twisted about the crown | golden brown velvet, on which is fastened a bronze and 
and arranged in a broad loose bow on the right side. steel brooch, and on the back are revers covered with 

Figs. 5 and 10 give two views of a black velvet bonnet. | velvet. The golden brown uncut velvet ribbon of which 
The crown is covered smoothly with velvet, that on the | the strings are made is brought around the front, and a 
back being wrought in gold thread. The curved brim is | bow of similar ribbon, together with a pompon of small 
four inches wide at the front, where it is pleated in 
a double box pleat to make it full and flaring ; it is 
covered with velvet inside and outside. An aigrette 
of gold-colored ostrich tips and a large butterfly 
made of yellow chenille and feathers, mounted upon 
some loops of black velvet ribbon, trim the outside, 
and a bow of the velvet ribbon is placed against 
the inside of the brim. The strings are attached 
underneath the back. 

Fig. 6 is a dark olive green velvet bon- 
net, with a brim which is slashed at the 
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Fig. 2.—Fancy Featruer ror Bonxer Triuina. 
Fig. 4.—Fancy 

FreatHEr For Bon- 
NET TRIMMING. 





Fig. 6.—Fancy FratHeR 
FoR Bonnet TrimMIne, 








CaSHMERE AND VeLver Dress 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 27-39. 


Ladies’ and Girls’ Winter Hats and Bonnets.—Figs. 1-13. 

Ovr illustrations give a comprehensive view of the leading styles to be 
worn this winter, 

Fig. 1 shows an olive green felt round hat. The crown is high and sloping, 
and the brim, which is wider at the front, and droops slightly at the sides, 
is rolled at the edge and bound with braid, and provided with a gathered 
bias facing of velvet. The crown is encircled by a folded band of velvet 
pierced with gilt pins, and at the middle of the front is a cockscomb frill 
surmounted by a high fancy feather in changeable green and gold shades. 

Fig. 2 is a bébé bonnet of cream-colored satin surah and red velvet. This 
shape is also made up 
in the material of cos- 
tumes. It consists of 
a stiff brim of net and 
wire the ends connect- 
ed by a band across the 
back, with a soft net 
crown set in. This is 
covered with satin su- 
rah in one piece, gath- 
ered around the front 
to form a double head- 
ing, and behind the 
heading four tucks, 
through each of which 
a narrow satin ribbon 
is drawn and tied in a 
bow at the top; at the 
back the satin is pleat- 
ed down. Gathered 
bias red velvet forms 
the binding and facing 
for the front. A cock- 
ade bow of red velvet 
ribbon ornamented with 
gilt pins is placed on 
the front, and a bow at 
the back and strings 
are of similar ribbon. 

Fig. 3 shows the front 
and Fig. 11 the back of 
a little girl’s bonnet. 
It is of light-colored 
cashmere, the brim 
made of double bias 
cashmere that is shirr- 
ed on wires, and the 
crown of puffed mate- 
rial on a net founda- 
tion. The cashmere 
forms a puffed cape at 
the back, beneath which 
a pleated cape of dark 
red velvet is placed, A 
bow of red velvet rib- 
bon is against the front, 
and the velvet ribbon 
strings are in one piece, 
fastened above the cape 
with a pearl buckle. se . di 

The little girl’s hat, Fig. 12.—Vetvet Bonnet.—Front.—[See Fig. 13.] Fig. 9.—Viiver 


Fig. 5.—Vetvet Bonnet. 
Backx.—[See Fig. 10.] 








Fig. 7.—Fur Beaver Hat. 


Fig. 8.—TuHeEatre Bonner. 


LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ WINTER 


Fig. 1.—Fett Rewnp Har. Fig. 2.—Satin anp Vetver Bonnet. 
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forms the trimming. 


smooth on top. 


Fig. 8.—Fancy Featuen ror Bonner TrimMinc. 
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WINTER HATS AND BONNETS. 
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Fig. 3.—Bonnet ror Girt FROM 3 TO 5 
: Years oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 11.] 
Fig. 9.—Vitver Rounp Har. 












golden brown ostrich tips with an aigrette at the centre, 


Fig. 7 is a young girl’s round hat of dark brown fur 
beaver, with the wide brim shaggy inside and smooth 
outside, and the crown shaggy around the side and 
The head and tail feathers of a wild 
pigeon, with some curled greenish plumes and a bow 


10.—VeLvet Bonnet.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 


ig. 4.—Hart ror GIRL FROM 


4 Tro 6 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 5.—Fancy Feataer 
FoR Bonner TRIMMING. 


Fig. 11.—Bonner ror Girt From 3 TO 
5 Years oLp.-—Back.—{See Fig. 3.] 





of brown velvet ribbon, are placed at the middle of the 
front. 

The theatre cap, Fig. 8, is of cresson green velvet, lined 
with satin of the same color. The velvet is mounted in 
a puff on a small frame of net and wire, and surrounded 
with a frill of gold-embroidered lace headed by a velvet 
fold which is entwined with gold braid. A large gold 

butterfly over some velvet loops is on the middle 
of the front. 
Fig. 9 is a dark blue velvet round hat, with a high 
crown and a rolled brim. Three narrow velvet folds 
encircle the base of the crown, and the outer part of 
the brim is covered with four velvet folds, the edge 
of the lowest being concealed by the facing. A very 
large bow of satin ribbon four inches wide covers 
the front, a knot of it being carried around the 
brim to the inside, and a gilt pin is placed on 
the ribbon loops, 


Fig. 7.—Fancy Freatrner 
roR Bonnet TRimMina. 


Fig, 6.—Vetvet Bonnet, 
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3AYADERE-STRIPED SKIRT AND JERSEY BasQue. 


For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 12 and 13 show a dahlia red velvet bom 
and a rolled brim that 
smoothly on both sides of the brim, that on the inside 
rows of gold braid. 
egated colors extend over the middle of the « 
rosette is placed against each side, A bow of 
inside the front of the brim. 


4 pointed crown 


t with 
is peaked both back and front. The 


velvet is laid 
being covered with 
[he head of a bird and some faney feathers of vari 
rown, and a large shell shaped 


narrow velvet ribbon is 


Fancy Feathers for Bonnet Trimming.—Figs. 1--7. 

Tue bouquet, Fig. 1, is composed of fine feather grasses and metal span- 
gles, with two birds which are of shaded red 
Figs. 2-7 are fancy feathers formed by grouping a 
of various birds together. Fig. 2, 


ind yellow stamped velvet, 


umage 


1d mounting the p 
which is designed to ornament the side 
ot a capote bonnet, 
is con posed ot soft 
black feathers tipped 


with jet 


J spangles 


and a small black 
bird gy, 318s made 
up of biue and g 

en green feathers, 
with the head and 


erect wing of a bird 
Figs. 4-7 


particularly used for 


are more 


high-erowned round 


hats. Fig. 4 is in 
gray and brown 
shades, and Fig. 5 
has the head and 


wings in iridescent 


green surrounded 
by orange feathers 
Fig. 6 is composed 


of five wings in gray, 


brown, and white, 
gfrouped with two 
ostrich — tips 

7 is of golden 





green and flame-col 


ored plumes, with 


the head of a bird 


BREVITY. 
Ir is said of the 
Duke of Wellington 


that while in Portu 


gal he was a revu ir, 
if not a eve a 

tendar pon divine 
service tthe chr 


parade, but always 
its duration, sayir 
to the chapla n 
“Say as much as you 
like, my friend, in 
five-and-twenty min- 


utes; I shall stay no 


Fig. 13.—Vetvet Bonnet.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 12.] long 
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W. ROBINSON, 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER I. 
FOUNDER'S DAY. 
i ee is my own story—the faithful and true 

_ chronicle of the life and adventures of me, 
Maud Protieroe. Not that my life has been more 
full of adventure, romance, eventful history, than 
have been the lives of others who will help to 
make this chronicle, but that I have the knack 
of writing it off, Lydia says, and it is, they tell 
me—that is, ‘hey who know me pretty well—a 
story not quite like other people’s. I dare say I 
could fill up a good many pages with my antece- 
dents, if the general reader did not detest antece- 
depts—my grandfather and grandmother's early 
days ; the home and the business they left my fa- 
ther; my father’s rise in the City; his prosperity 
in the City; the money he and his partner made 
in Mincing Lane by pepper and indigo and India 
rubber,and shells they make shirt buttons from ; 
the money they both lost by trying to buy up all 
the pepper in the world, and the grief they came 
to; the grief and the ruin, and finally the dreary 
little almshouse in a South London suburb for 
my father, and the beginning of the struggle for 
his daughters to get their own living, the three 
of them together, when Ella and myself were let 
out into the world to join our half-sister Lydia, 
in the little business she had worked up, whilst 
we were boarded, lodged, aud educated for no- 
thing in the great City school, that we, ungrate- 
ful girls that we were, had never liked. These 
antecedents may be faintly shadowed forth in 
good time; but this is a straightforward story, 
and at least shall have a fair and straight begin- 
ning. 

I begin, then, on a wet night in November— 
the fourth of November I remember it was very 
well, and it was raining hard in Fisher Street, 
Soho. It was raining cats and dogs, Mrs. Bond, 
our next-door neighbor, asserted, from the step 
of her own shop door, as she looked up and down 
the street, just as I was doing myself. I had a 
reason for looking, but I believe Mrs. Bond, who 
was a curious body, had come to see who or what 
1 was looking after, which was like Mrs. Bond, 
and always aggravated me. And I was at that 
time easily aggravated, being a high-spirited, pert 
little woman of nineteen years of age, with a good 
opinion of myself, and a pleasant and satisfactory 
notion that I was not the worst-looking girl in 
Soho. My sister Ella was considered “ the pret- 
ty one,” which was not so complimentary to me 
as it might have been; but I knew as well as 
anybody that Ella was pretty, very pretty, and— 
that I took after her a little. 

At a fair distance we were alike, height and 
figure and carriage, closely resembling each oth- 
er, it was considered; but when they in Fisher 
Street spoke of “the pretty Miss Protheroe,” I 
regret to say they always meant my sister Ella. 
That was certain. 

I was looking down the street for father. Lydia 
was in the little back parlor working as hard as 
usual at her interminable business of making sur- 
plices for a church-furnishing establishment, and 
Ella was not at home. No one but myself knew 
where Ella was. I kept her secrets, just as she 
kept mine, and we did not tell Lydia everything. 
How could we? Lydia was so much older than 
we were; why, she was six-and-thirty, and very 
fidgety, and a little deaf, and often cross with 
Ella and me, more often cross than pleasant, per- 
haps, and no wonder. I say no wonder, because 
she was only our half-sister; my father had mar- 
ried her mother, who was then a rich man’s wid- 
ow; and when mother died Lydia was a woman 
already, and we had never taken kindly to her 
authority. She had been a mother to us—God 
knows how hard she had worked for us all her 
life after the trouble had come; we did not know 
much about it or think much about it in the early 
days of my father’s business collapse. She was 
in authority over us, and we spent the holidays 
in Fisher Street, and were even glad to get away 
from her to school again; but when it came to 
sharing life with her for good, and working hard 
with her to keep house and home together, we 
began to understand her a little; to fall by de- 
grees into her ways; to feel that she loved us in 
her own hard, methodical fashion; to brighten 
her life now and then with our higher spirits; to 
laugh secretly, we bits of motherless girls, at all 
her teaching and preaching, her stormings and 
warnings, her old-fashioned homilies, her “ bit 
of a temper,” which never lasted four-and-twenty 
hours, and would always disappear with a sud- 
den and remarkable celerity, as though she had 
thrown it out of window along with her “snip- 
pings.” 

It was half past nine o’clock at night, and I 
will once more reiterate that I was looking for 
father. On the fourth of November, at an hour 
much earlier than this, father invariably came to 
see “ his girls.” At irregular intervals, sometimes 
once a month, and occasionally not once in nine 
months, he would turn into our little shop, and 
say, in his bland, old-fashioned way, “ Good-even- 
ing, my children” ; and now and then, if we were 
very anxious, that is, if Lydia was, one of the 
three of us would take the omnibus from Charing 
Cross, and make sure that all was well with him 
in one of the little almshouses, where he and 
some thirty more old gentlemen, to whom City 
trading had been a delusion and a snare, were liv- 


ing in isolation from their kind, and in the re- 
ceipt of a pound a week, to keep as much soul 
and body together as that moderate pension 
would allow. 

On the fourth of November—Founder’s Day— 
the pensioners had to present themselves to the 
Most Worshipful Company of Spicers, and take 
cake and wine at the Company’s expense, and re- 
ceive two guineas each as an extra and free-will 
offering from the Company’s fund, together with 
a pair of boots and a new hat. And after all 
these bounties my father would invariably come 
round to Fisher Street and spend the rest of the 
evening with us, would stop till the next morn- 
ing, and be generally disagreeable and caustic 
and satirical and pompous all the while—a father 
at his worst—as though Founder’s Day had com- 
pletely disagreed with him ; which it had, for the 
matter of that. 

And though for years and years father had 
been looked for in Fisher Street on the fourth— 
by Lydia first, and by the three of us for the last 
two years—I can not in strict justice say that 
any pleasure was anticipated from the meeting, 
though we always hoped for the best till he came. 
Candor compels me even to add frankly that he 
was not the pleasant father, guide, philosopher, 
and friend one hears of now and then. 

On this particular fourth of November father 
had not arrived. He was three hours behind 
time, and Lydia—always fidgety—began to won- 
der if he had been run over crossing the roads, if 
the cake and wine had disagreed with him, if he 
had taken too much wine even, if he had been 
waylaid anywhere for the sake of his new hat 
and boots. 

“It’s a wet night, and he has gone straight 
home,” I said, returning to the back parlor. 

“T never knew him do such a thing,” said Lyd- 
ia. “ Besides, he wrote and said he was coming.” 

“ But it is raining so very hard.” 

“Yes; he’ll be wet through when he comes in, 
poor dad,” remarked Lydia; “and so will Ella 
too, with those brown paper fallal boots she 
would buy last week.” 

“She can wear father’s new ones whilst they 
dry,” I said, “and they'll come in handy for once.” 

Lydia laughed a littlk—she had a strange 
wheezy laugh, like a laugh that was not used very 
often, and wanted oiling—but she did not com- 
ment upon my jest. She put some more coals on 
the fire, wheeled an easy, antiquated, horse-hair 
chair close to it, set a big cushion therein for the 
paternal back, put a pair of slippers on the rug 
in front of the chair, and then worked with re- 
doubled briskness at surplice-making, at which I 
helped her when the slackness of shop duties 
would allow. 

It was a quarter to ten when father arrived, 
and an impudent boy flung a cracker in the shop 
after him and startled him, and made him drop 
his damp hat-box on the floor, and utter an ejacu- 
lation which I should be sorry to put down even 
in so authentic a narrative as I desire this to be. 
So he came in very cross, just as we had thought 
he might come, and accompanied by a smell of 
gunpowder that was seasonable but nasty, and 
for which we were unprepared. 

“T would have every boy hanged who lets off 
fire-works in the public streets,” said Mr. Prothe- 
roe as he entered; “that would be the best way 
to stop it. Good-evening to you, children. What 
an abominable night! Only once a year to be 
asked into the City, and then to have a night like 
this!) Where’s Ella?” he added, looking round 
very sharply. 

Lydia did not reply, and I said, with the faint- 
est suspicion of a quaver in my voice, “ She’s gone 
to tea with the Pages; they’ve got a few friends, 
I think.” 

Lydia looked at me sharply through the glass- 
es she always wore at night-time, but I did not 
look back at her. I felt very warm and uncom- 
fortable and untruthful—yes, untruthful—but it 
had to be said, and father had no right to begin 
harassing us with questions the moment he ar- 
rived. 

“J should have thought Ella might have given 
up one evening for her aged parent, who will not 
trouble her much longer in this world; but it 
does not matter. It is of no consequence,” he 
added, as he lay back in his easy-chair, and let 
Lydia and me nearly tug ourselves to death over 
his damp boots, and crack innumerable gathers 
in the violent effort to remove them. “ People 
who don’t care to see me, I don’t want to see. 
I never did. I’ve always had too much self-re- 
spect.” 

“ She’ll not be very late,” Lydia remarked ; “ the 
Pages are early people.” 

“T shall not sit up long—I am not used to 
these hours,” said my father. ‘ Paupers and pen- 
sioners can not afford to waste gas and fire and 
candles, but must get to bed, poor devils, out of 
the way.” 

“We expected you for a nice long evening, 
dad,” said Lydia, “and a little game at whist after 
supper. You like whist, you know.” 

“You were very good to expect me at all, but 
I—I was detained.” 

“ At the Spicers’ Hall?” 

“Yes—well, no—not exactly at the Spicers’ 
Hall, but—ahem !—thereabouts,” replied my fa- 
ther, with a strange stammering that surprised us. 

.“* Have you saved me any tea?” 

“ Why, of course.” 

“T have no right to expect any attention now. 
I do not want tea, but I thought I would inquire.” 

My father had been a very handsome man in 
his youth, [ had been told, and he had told all of 
us so more than once, when growing loquacious 
over past reminiscences. But one could not help 
wondering why the good looks had left him so 
completely. There was a color on his cheeks 
still, but altogether it was a very pinched, Jewish- 
looking face, which his hooked nose and his gray 
hair and his short Vandyck beard, unkempt and 
shaggy, helped to mark more strongly. He was 





tall and thin—in old ways le had been pompous 





and pretentious, his enemies said, and it had been 
“a trouble to get on with him,” and I had fan- 
cied, in my flying visits to Norwood, that he was 
just a little pompous and pretentious even in his 
poor estate, and that his co-mates and brothers in 
almshouses still found that trouble to get on 
with him which City folk had experienced in the 
far-off days of his prosperity. 

My father was extra thoughtful that evening, 
as though the pomps and ceremonies of Found- 
er’s Day had weighed upon his spirits—a little 
forgetful like, for he said, “‘ Where’s Ella?” again, 
in a quick, nervous sort of way, as though he had 
just remarked her absence, and had not spoken 
of her before. 

I was sorry that I had to repeat she was at the 
Pages’, and Lydia looked once more at me through 
those tiresome glasses of hers, but he did not 
make any particular comment upon my explana- 
tion this time, save to say: 

“T don’t know them. Where do they live ?” 

“Not very far,” I answered. 

“Shall Maud run round—” began Lydia; when 
he said, snappishly : 

“What! spoil the child’s pleasure for me ? 
Certainly not. I suppose, like me, you don’t 
have too much enjoyment of life.” 

“We work hard, but we don’t mind that,” an- 
swered Lydia—* if we don’t get into debt, that is.” 

“ Ah, yes, into debt, into difficulties ; and then 
the smash, and everybody saying they told you 
so,” said my father, thoughtfully, as he looked 
back upon his own misfortunes. ‘‘ Lydia, whom do 
you think I saw to-day, as big and fussy as ever, 
swaggering about the Spicers’ Hall as if it belong- 
ed to him, as if he was all the Spicers’ Company 
rolled into one?” 

“Mr. Mackness,” guessed his step-daughter. 

“Yes. How did you know that ?” 

“He was there last year, and you asked me if 
it wasn’t a shame to bring you face to face with 
your old partner in that way.” 

“So it was a shame. So it is a shame, an in- 
fernal shame !” my father exclaimed, with enough 
excitement in his manner to make us think of 
the wine at Spicers’ Hall again. ‘TI can’t bear 
the sight of him, and he knows it; and there he 
is, first thing, lording it over me and everybody 
else, with his stuck-up nonsense, airs, and graces, 
I hate stuck-up people. He ought to have been 
with me in the almshouses; he ought to have 
gone cringing in with me to-day for his dirty two 
guineas, his hat that don’t fit, and his plough- 
man’s boots that would fit two. He failed when 
I did, didn’t he? He was a bigger fool than I 
was, wasn’t he? And yet he’s gone up in the 
world again, and is as rich as Croesus. Not by 
fair means, if I know anything of Dick Mackness. 
Not by fair means, if I know anything of his 
style of City trading, the purse-proud cur that he 
is! The— My dear, this tea is simply beastly,” 
and he set down his cup and made an uncom- 
monly wry face. 

“It has been standing so long,” said Lydia, 
apologetically. 

“My dear child, it is too weak to stand, and 
its quality was never of the best. Have you any 
brandy in the house ?” 

“No; but we can send Isaac for some pre- 
sently.” 

“ Who’s Isaac ?” 

“The man who comes to put the shutters up.” 

“Will Isaac be long, do you think ?” 

“ He will be here punctually at a quarter past 
ten.” 

“Ah! well, I will wait till then if nobody’s go- 
ing out before. And I can pay for my brandy 
too,” he cried, with more excitement. “Ido not 
intend, my children, to put you to any unneces- 
sary expense. You shall not work your fingers 
to the bone to keep me in brandy—pale brandy, 
please to recollect, when you’re sending out for a 
quartern. I have two guineas in my purse, and 
that hat”—here he gave the hat-box a vicious 
kick that sent it spinning through the open door 
into the shop—“ and those damned boots”—and 
the brown paper parcel containing the boots he 
deliberately put on the top of the fire. 

Lydia gave a scream, and snatched the parcel 
from the flames—just as my father thought she 
would do, possibly—with “For shame, father! 
you mustn’t go on like this,” whilst I went into 
the shop, placed the hat-box at the back of the 
counter out of his way, and then strolled to the 
door, and looked up and down the street once 
more. 

I was very restless that night, or my father 
had made me so with his new, restless ways—for 
he was invariably so grave and methodical and 
dictatorial—or I was nervous about Ella, sorry 
that I had had to tell a falsehood to account for 
her absence that evening, sorry she was away, 
sorry I was not with her, sorry that it rained 
harder and faster with every minute closer to the 
time for her to come back home. How would she 
get back, I wondered, and what would father say 
when she returned, if he were extra sharp and 
biting with his tongue, as he would be after the 
brandy which Isaae was to fetch for him? 

When I was in the parlor again I found my 
father still declaiming against the inconsisten- 
cies and unfairness of human life—against the 
injustice of the whole thing which had kept him 
poor, and sent Dick Mackness up the ladder of 
luck, leaving his old senior partner for ever and 
for ever at the bottom. 

“Dick will be one of the richest men in the 
City,” my father was saying when I came back to 
the parlor; “he’s in the swing, he’s up to every 
move on the board, and he’ll leave a fortune to 
his hulking nephew. And, my children, I have 
nothing but my blessing, two guineas, and those 
boots. Where's the hat gone?” 

“You kicked it into the shop,” said Lydia, 
quietly. 

“SoIdid. In a fit of petulance which is not 
consistent with my character, and which was un- 
worthy of me. What a time Ella is fetching that 
brandy !” 





Lydia looked from him to me in an alarmed 
manner, 

“Ella, father? You don’t mean Ella,” I said. 

“You said Isaac,” he interrupted; “ yes, yes, I 
recollect, you said Isaac ; but who the devil is he ? 
There, there, I am confused, very much confused 
to-night. That Mackness always unsettles me, 
and I had those boots under my arm and the hat- 
box in my hand when I met him, and I was his 
senior partner, And he would have been in the 
Spicers’ almshouses along with me if I had told 
all I knew, if I hadn’t tried to save the firm by— 
if— Why, good God, he would have been at the 
bar of the Old Bailey—this big City swell—if it 
had not been for me. He would, by Heaven, he 
would!” he exclaimed, with vehemence, as he 
slapped his open hand on the little tea-tray at his 
elbow, and knocked over the cup and saucer and 
sugar basin, and brought our hearts into our 
mouths. 

“Father, have you been drinking?” asked 
Lydia, severely. 

“T had my one glass of wine and my slice of 
cake.” 

“No more ?” 

“No more. It was some time before Newnton 
could persuade me to take that. I hate these 
doles as I hate poison. What do I want their 
wine and cake for ?—am I a charity boy? Don’t 
these people think,” he said, presently, as he curl- 
ed himself into his easy-chair more comfortably, 
and Lydia carefully tucked the cushion between 
his shoulders, “that I was once as rich as they 
were—that we have all been rich—and that our 
pride hasn’t gone along with our money? Can't 
they— Who's this?” 

And my father sprang up in his chair with af- 
fright, and then sat down heavily again, and stared 
hard at the new-comer as at an apparition which 
had risen to scare him. 

And it was only poor old Isaac, after all. 





CHAPTER IL. 
ISAAC GARBOUSH. 


Isaac was a much older man than my father, 
much more feeble, much more poor. The world 
had served him more scurvily altogether. He 
was even thinner than my father—not being in 
the blessed enjoyment of a pound a week from a 
City company, and being of short stature, looked 
from a distance with his close-shaven face, re- 
markably like a little boy, or rather an ill-fed, 
half-starved youth, his boy’s torn cap and ragged 
corduroy jacket adding to the resemblance. 

In the light of the parlor gas, and standing 
close to us at the open parlor door, he was old 
enough for any one, with his seamed and wrinkled 
face, his closely cropped gray hair, his craning 
forward of a long and ropy neck, his lack-lustre 
eyes, the absence of any sign of teeth allied to a 
most lavish display of gums. 

Accustomed every evening to walk to the par- 
lor door and take the key of the shutter box from 
the corner of the shelf, to glance in at the work- 
ers round the fire, and to say “ good-evening”’ to 
them before going into the street to his shutter 
work, he was as surprised at the appearance of 
my father in the easy-chair as my father was 
surprised at him. 

And he continued to stare—almost like a man 
who expected to be introduced—until my father, 
a little put out by Isaac’s rudeness, curled him- 
self into his chair again and closed his eyes. 

“Tt’s a damp night,” said Isaac, for our par- 
ticular information. 

“Yes, Isaac, it’s very damp indeed,” I said, for 
his particular information, although he ought to 
have known much better than I the quality of 
the night, for he had been out in it, and was wet 
through. 

“Tt is,” said Isaac, still looking at my parent— 
“it is, as you say.” 

“When you have put the shutters up,” I said, 
“T shall want you to run to the ‘ Feathers’ and 
get a quartern of brandy.” 

“Til?” he asked, with a nod in the direction of 
Mr. Protheroe. 

“No; I hope not.” 

“ Your father ?” he added, in a husky whisper. 

“ Yes.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought it,” he muttered, as 
he walked away. 

As he departed into the street-—and probably 
before he had got out of hearing—my father 
opened his eyes suddenly, and said, “ How long 
has that scarecrow been about the premises ?” 

“Oh, five months.” 

“T don’t like the look of him.” 

“He’s very harmless, dad,” I said. 

“He’s got a prison crop.” 

“ He’s very honest,” added Lydia. 

“Tf that isn’t a prison crop, I’m hanged,” af- 
firmed my father. “He can not have been long 
out.” 

“About three days, I think,” was Lydia’s calm 
remark. “We have had a deputy for a month, 
and a very clumsy boy he was, and broke two 
windows. It is a real pleasure to have Isaac 
back. He is always so careful.” 

“My children, you’ll be robbed and murdered 
if you encourage bad characters like him.” 

“He's not.a bad character.” 

“ What has he been to prison for?” 

“ Assaulting the police.” 

“That insignificant cadger ! 

lice !” 

“Yes; he—” 

“No matter; don’t tell me anything more. 
Send him out of the house as soon as possible, 
will you?” 

“When he has fetched the brandy, he—” 

“T don’t want any brandy. I never take spir- 
its—never touch them.” 

Yes, he was very absent-minded that night. 
He forgot a great deal. He wasn’t like himself. 
We did not remind him of the brandy, or press 
the matter upon his attention ; it seemed to us as 
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if brandy would not do him any good that night. 
But he had not been drinking ; he was only con- 
fused, like one who had had a blow or a slight 
shock. Founder’s Day always put him out, we 
knew, although we had never seen him like this 
before—never quite like this. 

Presently Isaac had put all the shutters into 
their places, and hid the wealth of our haber- 
dashery from the eyes of Soho, and was back 
again with the key, which I put back into the 
place from which he had taken it. 

“The old genelman’s done up,’ 
looking at my father. 
way?” 

“ No.” 

“Not from the country ?” 

“No; from Norwood.” 

“That’s not country now, I mind it,” he said, 
thoughtfully, “ when it was all country, though.” 

“1 dare say you do.” 

“Where’s the money for the brandy ?” he said, 
changing the subject. 

“My father does not want any now,” I said. 
“ He has altered his mind.” 

Isaac nodded, and then looked round him 
slowly. 

“ Miss Ella will be late to-night,” he said to me. 

“Yes, I am afraid so.” 

‘* Sal saw her go in.” 

“Sal!” I exclaimed, with a shudder. 

“Yes, Sal. She has done nothing but talk of 
it ever since. Like a real queen, she says she 
was, and a—” 

“There, there, good-night, Isaac,” I cried, 
frowning him out of the shop, and following him 
to the door, where I said, angrily, 

“You stupid fellow! my father and sister don’t 
know where she is, and they must not know.” 

“Oh! that’s it. Ah! I see.” 

Then he stepped into the wet street, and looked 
at the dark sky, with the rain- drops pattering 
upon his white, upturned face. 

“This ’ll go on all night now, blest if it won’t. 
It ain’t bad for bisness, though ; people are glad 
to get a cove to fetch ’em a cab such a night as 
this ; and I’m allers on the lookout after my regu- 
lar bisness, allers.”’ 

He was in no hurry to get away that evening. 
He hung about very strangely, too, as if some- 
thing had unsettled him even. 

“Have you heard about the murder ?” heasked, 
suddenly. 

“About what?” 

“There’s been an orful murder in the City this 
evening,” he said, slowly. 

“Murder! Oh! good gracious!” 

“A City gent. I sold eight quire more papers 
to-night, right off, 1 did. That was good bisness, 
wasn’t it ?” 

“Please don’t say any more; I don’t like to 
hear about murders, Isaac,” I cried, stopping my 
ears and running in-doors as fast as 1 could away 
from him. 

Isaac gave a croaking little laugh at my scru- 
ples, and sidled off down the wet street. 


’ said Isaac, 
“Has he come a long 





CHAPTER IIL 


WHAT WAS IN THE NEWSPAPER. 


ReturninG to the parlor for the third time, I 
found my father’s place vacant, and Lydia folding 
up her work, 

“ Has he gone to bed ?” I asked. 

“Ohno. He is gone into Mr. Wellmore’s room 
to have a wash and brush up, as he calls it. He 
is coming down to play whist, after all.” 

Mr. Wellmore was our second-floor lodger—a 
gentleman of whom the reader will hear more 
presently—a troublesome lodger, though Lydia 
would never agree with me in this, but who was 
very often considerate in his way. Always on 
the fourth of November did he vacate his second- 
floor rooms for father, and disappear for four-and- 
twenty hours. He knew we had no rooms to 
spare, and that my father was an old man, and 
did not see his daughters very often. Mr. Well- 
more was obliging enough to surrender up his 
lodgings and depart from the premises. Oh! he 
could be very obliging if he liked; but he did not 
always like. And he could make himself very 
disagreeable if he liked, and he did like to do that 
very often—at least, I thought so. And that is 
all I can say of Mr. Wellmore yet awhile, save 
that he had asked me twice to be his wife, and 
I had said on both occasions very calmly and de- 
cisively that I couldn’t think of it—not I, indeed! 

I suppose I must have had that night a speak- 
ing face—that is, a face that betrays a good deal, 
and is very uncomfortable and “ unreliable” al- 
ways to its owner—or else Lydia’s glasses were 
extra strong that evening, for after a pause she 
added to her last piece of information : 

“You don’t want to play whist with father?” 

“No,” I answered, frankly ; “I want him to go 
to bed.” 

“T often fancy you don’t care for your father 
so much as I do; and yet I am only his step- 
daughter. How’s that?” 

“T don’t know,” I replied: “I don’t seem to 
care for him very much, at times.” 

“Maud, you have a hateful way of talking,” 
said Lydia. 

“T know it. I can’t help it,” I said, feeling 
strangely inclined to ery. “ And dad has hardly 
been like a father to us—all his life. He—he 
has not thought so much of us as he might have 
done—hasn’t ever seemed to want to see us, has 
been glad to keep away from us, even in that 
rubbishing, lonely little house at Norwood—has 
never looked after us properly; but has let us 
run wild and grow up anyhow.” 

“Has anything happened to you to-night?” 
asked Lydia, quietly. 

“No. Why?” 

“ You don’t generally go on in that dissatisfied 
strain. You and Ella have not much to com- 
plain about. You both try to have your own way 
in everything, and you generally get it. If you 





two run wild and grow up anyhow, as you say, 
whose fault is that? Not mine,” she added, very 
gravely; “for you two hang together, and don’t 
care for me much. And not the old man’s fault 
upstairs—you mustn’t put the blame on him.” 

“Tam not blaming anybody,” I muttered, as I 
sat before the fire; “I am only in a bad temper 
to-night—put out a little. Don’t take any no- 
tice, Lyd. I don’t mean to be disagreeable; 
there.” 

“Ts it because Ella has gone out, and you are 
—as you call it sometimes—slaving at home ?” 

“No, no,” I said; “like Ella to go out. She 
droops indoors, and—and she is so happy when 
she is going out—when there is something to 
look forward to, as she calls it.” 

“So are you,” said Lydia; “that’s the worst 
of it.” 

I heard the heavy sigh, and was sorry to hear 
it too. I knew what it meant, and I might have 
attempted a little consolation or assurance that 
it was not our wish to escape her, to leave her al- 
ways in the house alone, that made it pleasanter 
to get away from business than to stay at home. 
It was not that with me, at any rate. Of late 
days—for the last few months—I had learned to 
regard Lydia somewhat differently, and the feel- 
ing was growing with me, not dying out. And 
why that was will be explained later on, with all 
the explanations I am putting off; for I do hate 
explanations very much indeed. 

“ Don’t let us say any more to-night about this,” 
I said, a little wearily. 

“Oh, but I have such a lot to say,” said Lydia, 
very bluntly now, “and I have intended to say it 
all day too, and I can’t speak before father.” 

“No, not exactly.” 

“T know that you and Ella are deceiving me. 
IT don’t want your confidence, you two,” she cried, 
quite warmly; “but don’t try to throw dust in 
my eyes. That’s not fair.” 

“] don’t know what you mean.” 

“ Yes, you do.” 

“Tecan only guess.” 

“Guess that Ella is in danger, and you and I 
don’t try to help her.” 

“T can trust Ella. I do help her.” 

“Help her to drift downward, Maud; 
all you do.” 

“ Jean trust Ella,” I repeated again, with extra 
emphasis. “I know how good and brave and 
honest a girl she is, and that she can take care 
of herself as well as any woman ever did. I 
would stake my existence on Ella, I—” 

“Where is she to-night?” she asked. “Is it 
so great a secret? Are you both so very much 
ashamed of it ?” 

“ Ashamed !” 

“ Ashamed to tell me.” 

“Ella said you would make a fuss.” 

“Very likely. Where is she?” asked my half- 
sister. 

It was a leading question, and not easy to reply 
to. “Don’t say anything to Lydia,” had been 
Ella’s last instructions to me. 

My half-sister saw my hesitation, and said, 
“You told father she was at the Pages’.” 

“She went to the Pages’ first.” 

“ And from there ?” 

“T would rather not say,” I replied. 

“ Ah, that’s better than telling lies,” said Lydia, 
bluntly. “And I don’t think, girl’—and here 
her hand rested for an instant heavily on my 
shoulder—* you make a good har.” 

I did not flush up and answer saucily as a 
young woman might have done, as I had always 
been in the habit of doing. I had lost all my 
high spirits that evening, my facility of retort, 
my sharp way of answering anything to which I 
objected. There was something on my mind; I 
felt myself for once in the wrong. I had very 
grave doubts myself of Ella’s wisdom ; I had told 
her so; I had besought her, to her surprise, to 
give it all up, and she had laughed at me, and 
said, “I was getting as bad as old Lyd.” And 
in her own willful, hard way she, so full of light 
and life, so bright and self-reliant, went away 
from Fisher Street early in the evening to dress 
at the Pages’ for the dance. 

“Tm sorry it’s dad’s night,” she had said, 
“but I have promised, and I should offend Wal- 
ter very much if I did not go with him to the 
ball; and the tickets are bought, and oh! it will 
be a very happy night. It will be something to 
look back upon, to feel happy again in thinking 
it all over.” 

It will be something to look back upon! That 
was a true prophecy at least. 

My father came down quite fresh-colored and 
renovated and altogether a different being. He 
had buttoned up his shabby surtout coat—he al- 
ways buttoned up his coat when he wished to 
look particularly well dressed—and he declined 
the easy-chair with a deprecatory wave of his 
right hand. 

“Let us begin whist,” he said. “TI will take 
dummy, and we will play for penny points.” 

“It is a good deal of money,” said Lydia, who 
was always careful. 

“My dear, you are just as likely to win as to 
lose.” 

But Lydia and I had been never able to win 
against father and dummy. Father was a very 
good whist-player, and played a strict game, 
which always worried Lydia and put me out of 
temper. I may as well say at once that I had 
not a wonderfully good temper, and cards— 
which I did not like—tried me to the uttermost. 
We wanted Ella to keep us laughing with her 
odd remarks, her quaint turns of speech, the fun 
that she would have made even out of our little 
far card party; we missed her directly we 
began. 

“Ella will be here in time for a game, I dare 
say,” my father said at once. “ Ella and I against 
you two. I am disposed to make a night of this. 
I feel so much better since sponging my head in 
cold water; all that swimminess has gone to 
which I strongly object, and which always comes 
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on Founder’s Day. I wish you had sent that 
pickpocket-looking scamp for the brandy, after 
all. Isaac, wasn’t his name?” 

“T can run across in a minute,” I said. I did 
not like the idea of running across to the “ Fea- 
thers,” which was a noisy house, where were many 
Irish, and a few foreigners, and innumerable 
snuffy old women before the bar by this time, 
but I wished to be agreeable, and to make up for 
Ella. 

“Tf you would, Maud,” said my father, after 
the first game, “I shall be extremely obliged to 
you. I would go myself, if I had not taken my 
boots off.” 

If we had not taken his boots off, he meant. 

“T will go,” said Lydia, very decisively. 

“ Just as you like, my dear child,” said my fa- 
ther; “it does not matter in the least who goes. 
Your deal, Maud, and do, for merey’s sake, pay a 
slight amount of attention to the game, and don’t 
stare over my head so. Is anything behind me?” 

“Nothing particular.” 

“Tt makes me nervous,” he added. “I have 
been unstrung by the sight of Mackness ; I have 
been lorded over by Mackness, and I want to set- 
tle down now, and be comfortable. I want to 
forget him.” 

“ He’s not worth talking about, dad,” I said. 

“No; he’s a mean hound, ” said my father. “I 
would not have treated him so had I been up in 
the world and he down. I would have been the 
most munificent of patrons, I—two by honors and 
five by cards. I am fortunate to-night.” 

With such luck as my father’s, the second game 
was quickly over, and Lydia and I both rose to- 
gether for the honor of fetching the brandy for 
him. Lydia was nervous in a crowd, I knew, ob- 
jected to spirits altogether, and easily caught cold. 
I was younger and quicker. I ran up for my 
hat before Lydia was at the foot of the stairs, but 
when I came down, Lydia had vanished. She had 
opened the shop door and gone across bare-head- 
ed. My father had lighted his briar-wood pipe, 
and was sitting quietly at the table waiting for 
us both to return. 

“ How tiresome she is!” I exclaimed. 

“She does not like the idea of your going into 
the public at this time of night,” said my father ; 
“one of the Protheroes at an open counter pur- 
chasing a quartern of brandy is not a nice sight 
for the gods. Ah! I had a wine-cellar once in 
which I could lose myself, and every bottle in it 
was worth half a guinea on the average. And— 
Great Heaven, what a dranght! Lydia has left 
the shop door open, surely.” 

“Shall I shut it?” 

“Shut it by all means, my dear. The row in 
the street is deafening, and tries my head. I 
wouldn’t live in such a den as this for all the 
world.” 

I went into the shop. The noises in the street 
were many and varied at this hour of the night; 
the “ Feathers” was close to us, and people were 
either noisy or disputatious there from nine till 
twelve, more disputatious than merry toward the 
latter hour, and settling little differences of opin- 
ion in the street with clinched fists and bad lan- 
guage, and an excited cockatoo screaming from 
women, who invariably mingled in the fray and 
clawed right and left indiscriminately. No, not 
a street in which any one would live from choice. 
Still, there was no dispute at the “ Feathers” just 
then—there was a little laughing, and cabs were 
rattling from the theatres, making short-cuts to 
the Strand or Oxford Street, and stray boys were 
still forestalling the next day’s celebration by 
flinging damp squibs and crackers about, and 
there was a penny whistle being vociferously 
blown by a dreadful boy a few doors off, and 
there were two hoarse-voiced, iron-lunged men 
striding down the middle of the road shouting, 
“Terrible Murder in the City! Terrible Mur- 
der this evening in the City—Terrible Murder— 
Great Murder in the City!” 

This was the murder the details of which Isaac 
Garboush would have horrified me with at an 
earlier period of the evening had I stopped to 
listen to him—the murder in which I should not 
have believed from the ravings of these late night- 
birds with their papers—but which, on that occa- 
sion, was to me like the grim chorus to a tragedy, 
and which seemed suddenly and strangely to me 
like a tragedy in which I had a part to play. 

When I opened the door widely to admit Lydia, 
who came tripping over the gutters, with a white 
handkerchief over her hair, the men were in front 
of our shop, and bawling the news into the prem- 
ises. It had a blood-curdling effect upon me, 
but Lydia was more practical and cool and cu- 
rious. 

“Tt will interest dad,” she said, dispensing an 
extra penny in the purchase of a paper. Then 
the shop door was shut, and I followed Lydia, 
who bore the brandy and the newspaper into the 
parlor. 

My father was sitting where we had left him, 
but he had turned as white asa ghost. The florid 
color on his cheeks had entirely vanished, and I 
could hear his teeth chattering against the amber 
stem of his pipe. The horrible news that had 
been called out in the street had startled and un- 
nerved him, and he looked from me to Lydia in 
a strange, scared way. 

“What's that? what’s happened?” he in- 
quired. ‘“ What do they say out there ?” 

“There’s been a murder in the City, 
Lydia. “I have bought you a paper.” 

“JT don’t want to read it,” he said, speaking 
very quickly and irrelevantly. “I can’t read it 
without my glasses—I’ll read it in the morning. 
Give me the paper, will you? Why do you—” 

Then he slipped off his chair to the ground, 
and fainted away. 

I gave a scream, and Lydia looked as if she 
were going to faint too, but she quickly recover- 
ed herself, opened our back window for air, and 
sprinkled some water on my father’s forehead. 

“He is subject to these faints, Maud,” she said ; 
“T have often known him have them before. 
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Don’t be frightened. 
minute.” 

And he did, sitting up and looking with some 
surprise at the disordered condition of his rusty 
black stock and waistcoat. 

“Spades are trumps, I think,” were his first 
words, as he rose slowly to his feet, assisted by 
my half-sister and myself. 4 

I looked at the newspaper—I had sharp eyes, 
and saw that the murder case was folded outward, 
and I quietly slipped it behind me, and went into 
the shop with it. Before I put it on the shelf 
along with the new hat with which the Worshipful 
Company of Spicers had endowed my father, I 
felt drawn to glance at the newspaper again— 
compelled, as it were, to know a little more con- 
cerning it. 

And I saw that the name of the murdered man 
was one Richard Mackness, a merchant in Min- 
cing Lane. 


He will come round in a 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Sussoriter.—Your velvet dress does not need alter- 
ation. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, 
Vol. XVII. 

Wanpa, anp Orures.—Read 
Usages for hints about weddings. AtaT p.m. wedding 
the groom should wear evening dress. Bridemaids 
wear —_ tan-colored kid gloves. 

Mrs. A. C. A.—Your address was correct: 
have bee n Be nt you. 

L. K —A deep collar and cuff of any dark brown, 
gray, or bh ick fur will be used on ulsters, Poplins are 
gradually but slowly coming into favor, 

J. T. L.—Get a long ulster of cloth, not of wadded 
flannel, for a school wrap. A short mantle of biack or 
redvelvet will do for all nicest wear, or, if you prefer a 
jac Ket, get one of fine cloth with gilt bra ding. 

Constant Reaver.—Get a Wilton carpet or one of 
body Brussels of mixed small figures or illuminated 
squares like panes of stained glass, and have a broad 
plain red border. Then get tapestry and plush covers 
for mohogany chairs and sofas. Wide antique guipure 
lace edging curtains of white canvas grenadine will 
suit you best. 

Prereiexep.—Make your black silk dress with a box- 
pleated skirt, ample hip drapery, and short basque. 
Put in a nazrow velvet vest if you like, and trim it with 
handsome cord passementerie on the waist, or some 
jet garniture if you prefer. 

H. 8. H.—Make your entire dress of the silk by hints 
just given “* Perplexed.’ 

AtLow anor.—Get either white or écru or pale bine 
nuns’ veiling, and make it with a velvet vest, border, 
etc. ; wool velvet has repped figures on satteen ground. 

Grinourn.—A small brown felt bonnet trimmed 
with brown velvet and gilt braid will answer both for 
the ceremony and for travelling. Wide galloon woven 
with gilt braid in basket pattern will trim the 
handsomely. The collar, cuffs, vest, and skirt border 
should be of this braid. The gloves should be brown 
undressed kid. The wrap for a cloth suit should be a 
jacket of the same, trimmed with the braid, and made 
only of medium length—not too long 

E. E. E.—Moiré is not worn in deep mourning 
could be pss «| after crape is left off. 

P. R. N.—Loose princesse dresses, yoke waists with 

belt and Mall skirt, and the round smooth waists worn 
with a guimpe will be worn this winter in cashmere, 
cloth, and repped goods by zirls of ten years. 
M.—A bright poppy red vest and cuffs of Sicil- 
jenne or othe et repped silk, or else of velvet, will bright- 
en your black silk dress. Make your cashmere dress 
by the design for such a dress on page 645 of Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. XVIL Trim with velvet collar, belt, and 
buttons. 

M. J. G.—There are five or six water-fall pleats in the 
back of the polonaise, beginning about six inches be- 
low the waist line, formed of additional width that is 
cut in each seam. 

Rustio.—Muke your black silk dress with a 

se back, basque front, and use velvet below the 
ieee For the cashmere have a deep polonaise and 
pleated skirt, or a basque and panelled skirt trimmed 
with silver braid. Do not have lambrequins for your 
curtains. Attach them to rings to pass over a pole of 
wood or of gilt. 

N. Y.C.—You can order Manners and Social Usages 
PRB. a bookseller if you choose. We do not pro- 
nounce on handwriting, or recommend special cos- 
metics. 

Sunsoriuer.—Of course you call after the receipt of 
wedding cards. 

—We believe that it is estimated that the 
English langu: ige contains more words than the French 
or German. We can not give you the exact computa- 
tion. 

Reno.—You can not make a handsome dress in the 
present style of ten yards of silk unless you get anoth- 
er fabric, such as velvet, for the skirt. Do not pay $6 a 
yard, but get repped silk at $3 or $4 for the basque and 
over-skirt, and get enough velvet to make a vest and 
cover all that part of the skirt that is seen below the 
over-skirt. 

Best Man, Usuer, Ianoranor, Ionoramus, Briper- 
MALD, AND J. A.—For inquiries on matters of etiquette, 
consult Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of $1. 

Cusan Dupe.—Consult The Ugly Girl Papers for all 
matters connected with treatment of the complexion. 
It will be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

". W. E.—Get bison cloth or else golden brown habit 
cloth for a suit with a jacket of the same, and trim it 
with braid. For a velvet suit have one of the 
green shades, and trim it with fur. 

Crown Diamonvs.—Your suggestions are excellent 
about both dresses, except that you do not need fringe 
for the blue dress, and the vest of the gray cloth may 
be red velvet, as you are pale. 

Curiostry.—The buckles are worn on straps across 
a full vest, and to fasten belts. 

Miss J.—Yes, you should wear gloves at a silver 
wedding. 

Aranetra S.—Get black fur to trim your mantle. 

Daisy.—It is a compliment to the bride for one of 
her guests to appear in her wedding dress, The white 
flowers should be left off. Use small marabout 
aigrettes or ostrich tips instead. 

D. J.—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. 

O. 8. K.—Yonur silk is too thin for winter use. 

J. A. G.—Yonur green silk would look pretty covered 
with gathered and scalloped flounces, and worn with a 
very plain velvet basque. 

Constant Reapee.—Real thread lace is a better 
choice than hand-run Escurial lace as the former is 
becoming more fashionable every season. Brussels 
lace is = the same as duchesse point. 
y.—In the winter handsome colored under- 
skirts on preferred to those of white. They are of 
cloth or of quilted satin. 

Nortn Carouwna.—Get golden brown camel’s-hair 
for a polonaise, with metal braid trimming and a skirt 
of brown gros grain or else of velveteen for your vis 
iting dress. 

Purttirre Youk.—Prune-colored dresses will be fash- 
ionable next winter. It would certainly be most un- 
chivalric in your husband to let you wheel the peram- 
bulator while he walked by your side. 

Oxp Sunsortser.—Get brown velveteen with brown 
cloth drapery for your danghter who has red hair. 
single-breasted cloth jacket with mixed braid on it 
and a striped or plaid Newmarket coat will suit her. 
Have a three-quarter fitting garment with square loose 
sleeves for an elderly lady. Read about cloaks in the 
New York Fashions, and copy those illustrated. The 
bonnet you suggest is good. Duchesse fichns are still 
worn, but are not stylish. Dark wood-work is much 
used. 


Manners and Social 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


AS A BRAIN FOOD 


Dre. 8. F. Newoomer, Greenfield, O., says: ‘In cases 
of general debility, and torpor of mind and body, it 
does exceedingly well,” —[( Adv.) 





“ACTED LIKE A CHARM.” 

Tas is what Mrs. Mayer, of Baronne Street, New 
Orleans, says of Brown's Iron Bitters. A “charm” 
works quietly, surely, promptly, thoroughly, and with 
delightiul effect. That is just the way this wonderful 
family medicine works on invalids who have been suf- 
fering the woes of liver complaint, dyspepsia, and iin- 
poverished blood. Those who know its worth say it 
is a complete rr xy dyspepsia, weakness, malaria, 
neuralgia, etc.—[{Adv 





“Wuat we learn with pleasure we never forget.”— 
Alfred Mercier. The following is a case in point: “I 
Bene out hundreds of dollars without receiving any 
yenefit,” says Mrs. Emily Rhoads, of McBrides, Mich. 
“T had female complaints, — ially ‘dragging-down,’ 
for over six years. Dr. R. Pierce’s ‘ Favorite Pre- 


took. Ladvise every sick lady to take it.” And so do we. 
It never disappoints its patrons. Drugyists sell it.-[ Adv.] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept, 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joan Pera, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder, A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrin, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 


the material 


Consulting 





FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS, 

C. C. Suayne, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mann- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Fars direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[ Adv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy. It holde, in a liquid form, a large propor 
tion of deodorized Coooanur On, prepared expressly 
for this purpose, No other compound possesses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the buman hair.—({Adv.} 





ADVER'LISHMEN'LS. 








Bak 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, aud cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Pownrr Co., 106 Wall Street, N 


feSamarS| GRANULA 


An Incomparable 
FOOD. Twice-cooked and 
ready for immediate use, 
containing all the nutritious 
elements of the best white 


wheat. Umequalled for 
CHILDREN and in- 
walids. A delicivus diet. 


Unsurpassed for constipa- 
~ and ee Trial 

box, 48c. his is the 
onl ea Granila, See 
trade-mark 


LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PURPLES, “GRAYS,” 
“QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly fast and reliable. If you want an honest 
print, try them. Made in great variety, 


Madame Marguerite Reed. 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 

The leading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli- 
nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
Goods sent to all parts of the couutry. Mail orders 
promptly attended to. 84 East l4tn St., New York. 


THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 














AND 


TAMAR 


scription’ did me more A than any medicine I ever | 





J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, a 1878, 
BAKER 


has Breaklast facta 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Cf, Dorchester, Mas 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
,rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
a by all Druggists. 


G S | [ 10 N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 


bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


/ARCADIA| 


VELVETEEN 


AT RETA 
JOUN F. KAUGHRAN it to. 9 
LE BOUTILLIER gx -, 14th St., 
aT MeCREERY & CO., 
. & C. JOHNSTON, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoustout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—-1878. 


~ FALLING ¢ OUT prompt- 
ly and absolutely cured. 
Remery delicate, harmless, 
infallible. Never fails. For 


particulars, address, with 4 cents to pay postage, 
THE H. R. SPECIFIC CO., Centreville, 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful — sample, 
only $1.50, Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 
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ANCLO- SWISS 


Milk FOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
CIANS throughout the United States 
and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for In- 
faate s until the period of Deutition. 


aeLg Chocolate&Milk 


Cocoa and Milk 
Coffee and Milk 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 
eee 
33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 


SOL FY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


Mopvet Waist Lainine. 
SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 


TRADE MARK. 





MILE-MAID BRAND 








———_— 








A GREAT WANT MET. 


This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most pei rplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 


M. KARMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39e. 
ay 35 “ 40 io 45e. 
66 “< @¢o8 © 48e., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


WE SEND 
FREE TO ANY DRESSMAKER 


OUR mg  e CIRCULAR, LIB- 
ERAL 0 yeaa ilam and annem ONTAIN- 
ING most VALU E INFORMATION. 
No ENTERPRISING or AMBITIO 
DRE R will decline our Liberal — 
THE McDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MA- 
CHINE CO., 6 West 14th Street, New York City. 





“Se nd six cents s for postage, andre. re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





‘HE FAMOUS 
OMPLEXION S$ OAP. 


A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by the p orensest English authority 


Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, FR... 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, ‘england 
Hothing nite so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion 
With these ee plainest features become attractive. 
dly impressive. 
Many @ complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ 


Is oy repared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 
Soap, and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient 
ughness and Chappin 
t appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 
Its sqrecehin and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. 


and a Soft Skin. 
them the handsomest are but cold 


to the weather, Winter or Summer. 

non-irritant character, Redness, Ro 
a clear and bri, 
maintained, an 


commen 
economy is remarkable. 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


TEADING' DRUGGISTS 


PR. r—\4 
NX } 


NGLISH 


Cleanliness js next to Godlt iness, 
Sor) must he considered as 

taus of Gracesand a 

ergyman who recommends 

moral things should be willing 

to recommend{ Soap) I am 

told that my commendation of 

: ~ (Mears Soap has c opened for it 
a Jarge sale in the{ United States) 
am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered, A man 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


a it. 4, j 





on the 8! 


aaa em PEARS!SOAPS PEARS SOA 


jithout 


SOAP 


are prevented, and 


Sane SOAR 


Its durability and consequent 





SCELLREAPSHSORT 











W. & J. SLOANE 


Have just opened a large collec- 
tion of choice 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS and RUGS 


in a great variety of patterns and 
sizes, which they offer at Retail 
at prices less than similar goods 
have been selling at Wholesale. 


BROADWAY, 
Kighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
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Barbour’s Macramé FI lax ‘I'hreads, 
Barbour's Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macrame Tnstruetion Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 


which is being sold by some parties in compan 
with a genuine Indiruciion ‘Book. _— 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, —— Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisee.: 





Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 


or sea-air. 
Patent Pro- 
can send 
by mail. 
&COMP’Y, 


CRAPL 


44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 83 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


‘SHRIVE 





A BIG CATatoaue 


Containing 112 songe pages (11 x9 inches), with de- 
scriptions of all the latest Nowelties in Art 
Needlework, full instructions in Kensington 
Painting, &c., with over 1400 Hllustrations of 
Stamping heme ay tag Fancy Articles, Lace 
Patterns, Crazy-Work, &c., &c., sent on receipt of 6c. 
postage. BENTL EY’ 3 “ART NEEDL EWORK, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y.; or, 880 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


HOPPIN: promptly done. NoCom- 


mission charged. For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 





Or Every Drsoriprion 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Owing to increasing business, we have greatly en- 
larged our MAIL ORDER DEPART- 
MENT, and through its systematic workings 
SHOPPING BY MAIL is rendered easier, and 
is often more satisfactory than selecting personally in 
the store. 


Stock in every department now complete. 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Silks, Velvets, and Dress Goods, Suits and Wraps, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Shoes, Laces, and Embroid- 
eries, Housekeeping and Upholstery Goods, Leather 
Goods, Stationery and Toilet Articles, Ribbons, Ladies’ 
Undergarments, &c., &c. 

Descriptive Catalogue and order forms free on 
application. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutillier | 0! *44 
, "eet, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


| 
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We are offering our Fall and Winter selec- 
tions of High-Class Paris Novelties in Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, and Plushes, plain and fancy. 

White Silks, Satins, Vel 


vets a specialty for Wedding Trousseaux 


Brocades, and 


Also an extensive variety in leading styles 
and colorings in 
Clan Plaids, &e. 


’ 


Dress Goods, Fancy and 


() ? ? 
Mroadevay AS 19th dt. 
e 


BROCADED VELVETS, 


We have closed out, at a reduc- 
tion of nearly one third the cost 
of importation, 


315 PIECES BROCADED VELVETS, 


Representing the choicest and 
newest styles in black, colors, and 
two-toned goods ever shown in 
this market. 

They will be offered at prices 
Absolutely Beyond Competition. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave enue and 2Oth Street, N 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE &€ CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WHY DO 
MOTHERS 


Put stiff corsets 
on their growing -@ 
CHILDREN? 
We beg of 
you 


DON'T DOI? 


y 










Fit all ages. 
AllPhys’ci’ns 
recommend 
them. Ask 


no other. “Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS. Mfrs. 
81 White St., N.Y. 


BOOKS AND 
PATTERNS. 
Edition, a 


“FANG Y Wor 


NGALL’S Manual of Fancy Work, New 
Book of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, etc., Price 36c. 
Book for Crazy Paronwork, 


15¢ 
Book of Worstep Cross-Stitch PAaTrERne " 5c. 
Macrame Lace and Rrox-Rack Book, 15¢. 


New Book of Daunev-Laon PATTERNS, - We. 
Book of Croonrr and Kxyirrep-Lacr Patterns 8, 30c. 
5 Coronep Cross-Stitch Patterns, - - 


20c. 
8 Tipy Parrerns, - - - 20¢. 
6 Powr- Russe PATTERNS, - 10c. 
Retail Price of ali these Books and Patterns, $1.96 


SPECIAL OFFER:—All of these Books and Pat- 
terns for $1.00 and three 2c. stamps. Circulars 
a Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 











FINE 


ELBERO 


TWILL 
ELVET 








CL Sxinmmnanh! 


HANDSOMER at-$- THE COST of any other VELVET cr 
VELVETEEN of like appearance for 
COSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 


WHY?! 
l 
, | WEARS TWICE AS LONG than any other. 
BECAUSE: | WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLORS. 

* | FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 
CENUINE-—only when back of every second yard is stamped: 


“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 
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RNAMENTS 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, L: amp-shade 3, Satchets, &c. 

Q5e., 50c., and $1.00 samples sent on receipt of price. 

These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores, 


PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
No. 3 West 13th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cones and directions mailed free on oem 
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A YARD 


LEWIS'S, 6 West l4th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 


of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, L. EWIS’S will give a new drss for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’ 8 price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at 5 cts. a yard. LEWIS’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West l4th St., New York, 
praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
Card. Wen Writing, PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


LEWIS & CO.,6 ‘West. {4th St., N. Y. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION b TOILET POWDER. 
{Ly 


AND 
POWDER iaegeate, 
Yy impalpable, 
SPECIAL fy 


adherent. 
Preparations 


« . e for WITH BISMUTH 


the Teeth and the Mouth. | by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 fa 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 9 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


(uticura 


ei 
<>, Hygienical 
8 eo 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 


, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Gra nd Street. 


[)RY GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPRESS 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 
Shawls. Hosiery, Laces. Embroideries, 


A 
POSITIVE CURE and everything in DRY GOODS and Beaty. made Gar- 


jor every form of ents for Ladies, Infants and Children, Men's 


a le . 
SKIN& BLOOD | EsPse7e.Soee ta! slstepys Eyney Articles be 

















Eczema 
ow Scare. 








. . COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St«.,Philad 
DISEASE, C7 Please say "where you saw this advertisement. sie 
FROM 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA | 


} tyre HING, Se aly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper-colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Sealp, with loss of [Mair, are positively cured 
by the Cu riouka Remepirs. 

Curioura Resonvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. | 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Ite hing and Inflammation, ¢lears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cutioura Soap, an exqtisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, | 
Skin Blemishes, C happed and Oily Skin. 

Cutioura Remepres are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Pre pared by Porren Dave 
anv Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass | 

—_— Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


MHAND-PLEATERS. 


Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest inthe | 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled inthe fashion 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 


Cheapest Place in New York City for all kinds of 
Materials Used for Decorative Needlework. 


Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 
Wholesale and retail. Send 3c. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
| will, after a few applic ations, turn the hair that Golden 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, |. Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. | mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c. | $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
Agents wanted. Henry E. Suarrs, 8 E. 18th St., N.Y. | man Hair Goods, 317 Sista Avenvusz, New York, 


Wm. Openhym & Sons, Sole Ag’ts, N.Y. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS IN SILKS. 


5000 yards 21-inch Black and Colored Gros Grain 
DRESS SILKS at 


$1 per Yard; worth $1.35. 


150 pieces 22-inch Black and Colored All-Silk SATIN 
DUCHESS at 


$1.25 per Yard; worth $1.75. 


6000 yards 22-inch Black and Colored Rhadames, 
extra quality, at 


$1.35 per Yard; worth $1.85. 


7 pieces Black Cashmire Silk, superb finish, at 


$1.50 per Yard; unequalled at $2. 
Persons desiring 
postage. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


THE LEADING 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE 


OF THE METROPOLIS. 


samples should send 2c. stamp for 


Our Fall Catalogue, 


IS NOW READY. 


A Supplementary Catalocne, 


Containing the LATEST PARIS STYLES in 


COSTUMES, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 


WITH A FULL LINE OF 


Fancy Articles for Holiday Gifts, 


Will be 
on application 


issued about October 20th, and will be mail 


32,34, & 36 West 23d S1., 


NEW YORK. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY. 


LADIES WILL FIND A FULL AND COM 
PLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL STAPLE 
GOODS IN BLACK AND BLACK AND 
WHITE, AS WELL AS SOME CHOICE AND 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN NOVELTIES. 

WE ALSO HAVE A FINE COLLECTION 
OF NEW WEAVES IN BLACK SILKS, SPE 
CIALLY ADAPTED FOR MOURNING WEAR. 

A FULL LINE OF HEMMED LONG 


SHAWLS. THESE ARE NEW GOODS THIS 
SEASON, AND ARE OF THE CELEBRATED 
“LUPIN” MANUFACTURE 


IN THE MANUFACTURING 
MENT, WE OFFER A GREAT 
NEW DESIGNS AND 

WRAPS, RAGLANS, &e. 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 


JAMES MCCREERY & GO. 


Will add on Monday to their colored silk 
velvet departments several cases of the 
and choicest that have 
factured for this season’s use. 


IN BLACK SILKS 


They will 


Gros Grains, 


DEPART 
VARIETY OF 
FABRICS IN SUITS, 


and 
richest 


novelties been manu- 


also offer very large importations of 
Faille Mascotte, Radzi- 
and a variety of other new weaves, at much 
lower prices than goods of a corresponding ( har- 
acter have ever been offered at. 
receive prompt attention. 


Broadway & 1lith St. 


Francaise, 
mit 8, 


Orders by mail 





om a) NEC ‘URE ONE and Mam- 

Magicl ganterns and (Or, 
>» Wonderful Novelties, 
ACH RGAN COMPANY: 
Mayic Lanterns Wanted. 


— Catalogue oque o 
t 

Address a aA 
hiladelphia, 





























“WHAT A LUBLY HAT, SERENA!” 
‘Yes, I TINK IT I8; 


TENTION OB DE DUDES TOO MUCH,’ 


’ yey ’ 
FACETLA. 

Tux most extraordinary thing in names was given in 
the Kastern Daily Press, Norwich, England, Monday, 
July 21, where it is recorded that a dealer at Newton 
St. Faith’s was summoned to show cause why his 
child, “Shelomith Bathsheba Adora Bone,” should 
not be vaccinated. The mere name ovglit to be a suffi- 
cient protection against small-pox or avy other plague. 

a 

From our epitaph collector comes this one from a 

grave-yard in Herefordshire: 





Sur. 





Grieve not for me, my husband dez 
I am not dead, but sleeping here: 
With patience wait—prepare to die, 

And in a short time you'll come to IL. 


Ar, 





. I am not grieved, my dearest life. 
Sleep on: I have got another wife; 
Therefore I can not come to thee, 
For I must go and live with she. 


| owns the eating part. 


BUT MAMMA TINKS I LOOKS TOO GIDDY INTO IT, AN’ DETRACTS DE IN- 


“Tsn’t that a fine cow? Smith and I own her in part- 
nership.” 

“Which part do you own 2?” the other asked. 

“Oh,” said he, “I own the milking part, and he 


——@—_—_ 


Dennis (in sewer, trying to light his pipe). ‘* Laslit 
night I sot up wid Mick Mulvaney (puff, puff), and he 
wuz very sick [puff, puff]. Along about four o'clock 
in the mornin’ (puff, puff), Mick he died (puff, puff)— 
almosht.” 

Great relief of Mr. Hooley on the bank. 

cnananigiananngne 
BUDDING PATRIOTISM. 


* Well, my little man, how old are you 2?” t 
* Don't know how old I am, but I kuow when it’s 
Fourth of July.” 
, a 
An old resident of the pretty little Dutch village of 
Closter, on the Hudson, near the head of the Palisades, 














@ fil, 


Feb : 


\fevues ' 
ii) a, 











AH CHING FOO. ** HELLO! MELICAN MAN HAB FUNELAL, MUS’ BE SCALLET FEVEL, OR 


HOOPEE-COUGH,. HEAPEE SMALL PLOCESSION, 


gives the following explanation of its name, the pecul- 
lar orthography ot which has been a puzzle to many. 
The old people of the place were accustomed to say 
that after a dock was built at Piermont, or Piermount, 
as it was then called, and a settlement formed there, in 
the early colonial days, another village was founded a 
few miles farther down the river, which, being ** Clos- 
ter” to New York, received the name by which it is 
known to this day. 

Mamma,” cried little Willie, “1 want an errand. 
Oh, I must have an errand !” 

“Why, child, what do you mean ?” 

**Oh, Harry’s mamma said he had gone down-town 
on an errand, and I want one to ride on too.” 


~~ 


About the 2ist of March, during a heavy rain-storm, 
a lady remarked: ‘* How it pours! This must be our 
equinoctial storm.” 

“Why no,” exclaimed another, scornfully ; “* we had 
that last fall.” 





DoG HE ONLY WEEPEE MAN DAT GO ALONG,” 


SHE PLAYED CROQUET. 

I thought she was a lovely sight, 

As daintily arrayed in white, 

With rosy cheeks and glances bright, 
That summer day 
She played croquet ; 

Until beneath a shady tree 

I stopped to rest, which chanced to be 

Where in the kitchen I could see, 
That summer day 
She played croquet; 

And there alone in that hot place 

Her mother stood with care-worn face, 

And iroued a gown all frills and lace, 
That summer day 
She played croquet— 

A gown, the very counterpart 

Of that she wore with witching art; 

And so she did not win my heart 
That summer day 
She played croquet, 
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“THE JOUSTS’—A 














HINT TO OUR YOUNG ATHLETES. 








